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Ernest Cushing Richardson, consultant in bibliography and research, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


III 
Visits to library schools 

I have visited, first and last, eight 
or ten of the schools of the older type 
—the Ecole des Chartres, the courses 
of Pietschman Gittingen, and Wolf- 
steig at Berlin, the school at Florence, 
where I heard a lecture by Rostagn; at 
the National Archive at Rome, where 
I heard the admirably conducted exer- 
cise of a large class by Professor 
Casanova, and the universities of 
Madrid and Barcelona, where I talked 
with the professors of bibliology and 
palaeography who were giving the 
courses there. 

Most of the visits of the last two 
years, however, have been to the li- 
brary schools of the newer type, 
oriented rather for the popular li- 
braries than for the libraries of learn- 
ing, but several of these, while focused 
on practical library method rather than 
bibliological science, have considerably 
more of a trend towards what we call 
the higher education of librarians than 
we in America have hitherto been in 
the habit of showing. 

The model library school at Bar- 
celona was (I do not know whether it 


_is suppressed or not) conducted by the 


Province, not the State, and its gradu- 

ates were not eligible to the govern- 

ment library posts, which require the 

1 Paper read before the District of Columbia library 
tion, Ne b 17, 1926. 
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courses in bibliology given in the uni- 
versities, altho in fact, the professor 
who exhibited the school to me was 
also a professor of bibliology in the 
university. 

This school was noteworthy for two 
things: first, a very admirable collec- 
tion of books on library science, well 
up to date, plentifully sprinkled with 
American books and conveniently lo- 
cated for the use of the student work- 
ing in the room; and, second, a strik- 
ing feature was that every student 
must do practical apprentice work in 
the splendidly organized and cataloged 
Provincial library. 

The library school at Geneva is con- 
nected with the Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau Institute and is closely linked up, 
as the schools at Barcelona and Brus- 
sels are, with the woman’s movement 
in Europe. It had, however, the ad- 
vantage of excellent instruction from 
professors in the university and uni- 
versity librarians. I had the pleasure 
of attending an oral examination of 
candidates for a certificate, and the ex- 
amination showed considerable range 
of instruction in historical as well as 
applied aspects. 

At the Fribourg school, in. Switzer- 


land, under Catholic direction, it ‘was ©: 


unfortunately..a holiday when I went. 


there, but I got in touch with. the di- 


rector of one practical. course and 
learned one suggestive fact—that each 
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student is required to carry a book 
thru all stages of practical binding, in 
a practical bindery. 

oth Geneva and Fribourg, like the 
schools of Berlin and Brussels, are dis- 
tinctly popular in tendency. 

The Leipzig school is distributed 
between the Bibliographical Museum 
and the Great Bucherei. I heard no 
exercises, but saw the ample lecture- 
rooms of the latter and talked with 
some of the instructors. It seemed, 
from such inquiry, to classify rather 
with the London school, in aiming 
more at the higher education of li- 
brarians or the education for higher 
libraries than the others. 

The school at Berlin is held under 
the auspices of the Public Popular li- 
brary and in a branch library. It is 
highly practical and technical in its 
plan and conducted by an alert, prac- 
tical popular librarian (Fritz), but it, 
too, has the advantage in its instruc- 
tion of experts of the very highest 
quality from the State library such as 
Dr Krabbe. 

The school in Brussels is connected 
with the Woman’s Institute, but one 
of its moving spirits is Miss Sedeyn, 
who had American training dnd acts 
in the American spirit, and who is-ex- 
ecutive librarian of the Free Uni- 
versity. 

The London school is conducted by 
Professor Baker and has, as you may 
know, the advantage of having such a 
specialist in children’s libraries as Mr 
Sayers and such experts in _biblio- 
graphical instruction as Mr Esdaile, of 
the British Museum, while its main 
motive is aggressively practical and 
even popular. Its working collection 
of books on literary science is ex- 
cellent. 

The American library school at 
Paris is, of course, by name and organ- 
ization, the type of international co- 
operation for library instruction. It 
is conducted on American lines and 
with main body .of American instruc- 
tors, but also has the great advantage 
of drawing instructors from some of 
the most competent members of the 





staff of the National library and spe- 
cialized Paris libraries. It has an ex- 
traordinarily cosmopolitan and select 
body of students. 

It may be said that the library 
schools which I have visited may be 
classified into the older and newer 
types. The older type aims at the fit- 
ting for libraries which have large col- 
lections of manuscripts, documents, 
incunabula and research books of 
various classes. On the other hand, 
the dominant note in the modern li- 
brary schools is instruction for popu- 
lar libraries, but with a strong tend- 
ency to the school with first-class in- 
struction for those essentials of prac- 
tice which are adapted to all types of 
libraries. 

So much for the trips. Now as to 
the lessons from these trips as to inter- 
national codperation and our local 
problems of the union catalog and the 
education of librarians. 


International library codperation 
The matter of international library 
codperation, we may limit to a single 
net principle, but this principle is the 
quintessence of otir observations in 
Europe as to international codperation, 
whether library codperation, economic 
coéperation or political coéperation. 
It may take its text from the sug- 
gestion of the League committee as to 
the preparation of local finding lists as 
material for the international finding 
list. This suggests that the best. co- 
operation, whether library, economic 
or political coéperation, is for each 
locality to do its own job well—the 
principle of local self-government. 
Some people visualize codperation as 
having other people do some or all of 
our own work for us. Others look at 
it as philanthropy, or doing all or 
part of someone else’s work for him, 
bearing one another’s burdens. This 
is greater than codperation, but it is 
not coéperation. + 
Coéperation is. working together :for 
a common end and there. is. nothing 
which-so tends :to produce. that social- 
like-mindedness, or consciousness....of 
kind, or -kindness which:.leads.-to 
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permanent social peace as doing to- 
gether concrete things of common ad- 
vantage, and it is one of the strongest 
motives for international library co- 
operation that by doing things to- 
gether in our field we are all the time 
contributing to the aggregate of small 
social agreements which in the end 
will produce general like-mindedness 
and the habit of doing one’s own work 
as well as possible while meddling as 
little as possible with the work of one’s 
neighbor, either for help or harm. In 
short, the essence of modern codper- 
ation is that each individuality and 
locality should do its own job well, 
mind its own business, and the reason 
for this is that every individual and 
every locality knows its own business 
better than any central government 
does. 

It is, of course, true that developed 
coéperation means also some clearing- 
house and coérdination of effort, guid- 
ance, assignment, and acceptance of 
specialized tasks, but the modern tend- 
ency towards centralized business and 
centralized government is so strongly 
in this direction that there is more 
danger of overlooking the fact that it 
is the other which lies at the base. It 
is the tendency even of the League of 
Nations and the modern philosophers 
of international relations to stress the 
right and duty of nations to jointly in- 
terfere. with the affairs of other nations 
rather than the duty of each nation to 
do its job well or mind its own busi- 
ness; i. e., to carry out that part of the 
great international task which it hap- 
pens to have, whether assigned by na- 
ture, or contract, or chance. The best 
contribution that a nation or a library 
or a local association of libraries can 
make to international codperation is to 
do its own work well. 

The local problems of the Union catalog 

_This is a double problem. First, the 
Union Finding List of the Library of 
Congress, which is a natiorial catalog 
of the finding list order, intended pri- 
marily for guiding research students 
to some one copy of unusual books 
hard to locate, but having other uses. 
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This exists and numbers 3,500,000 
cards. Second, a local union catalog to 
contain all copies of all titles in the 
local libraries, as recommended by the 
League committee, and as now being 
attempted by Boston. 

The problem of a local catalog well 
done is not over-serious. There are 
perhaps eight million volumes in 
Washington libraries, or perhaps five 
million titles. These can be written 
up at the rate of 100 an hour and filed 
at the rate of 200 an hour. This is not 
an over-serious matter to divide up 
among so many libraries considering 
the very large direct benefit to Wash- 
ington workers and a certain contribu- 
tion to the international problem. 

The local problem of the education of 

librarians 

Here again the best contribution 
which the Washington libraries can 
make is to work out its own problem 
on its own local lines, using its own 
local facilities and studying its own 
concrete needs. 

The main lesson from foreign - li- 
brary schools is the codperative use of 
existing facilities.” Barcelona, Geneva, 
Leipzig, Berlin, “Brussels, London, 
Paris;~all draw effectively for their in- 
struction on other existing institutions, 
libraries and universities. 

I suggest, therefore, that the local 
problem here may perhaps be solved 
best by taking hold of this principle 
firmly and trying to work into a plan 
of library education all existing ma- 
terial. 

The local going factors are: 

The universities. The George Wash- 
ington University has courses which 
might be developed thru codperation 
with the other universities into a 
strong school for secondary education 
of librarians. 

The Public library. ‘This already has 
training ‘classes which might be 
shaped to serve for the primary educa- 
tion of ‘librarians’in a gerieral plan.’ 

The ~ Library... of Congress. - This 
already has facilities which serve or 
can serve as laboratories: for study -for 
students:in specialized lines of library 
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study, who might be’ sent to it from 
the university courses. With a little 
adjustment and the codperation of the 
many large special libraries in Wash- 
ington, it might provide unique oppor- 
tunity for that highest education of li- 
brarians which is now one of the 
American demands which are growing 
rapidly with the unexampled increase 
of special material in our libraries, 
such as maps, documents, papyri and 
other ancient manuscripts, engravings, 


coins, medals and seals, and other - 


sources for the historical student, and 
the great growth of specialized collec- 
tions as’ in’ music, geology, business, 
and whatnot. : 

With the well-known attitude of the 
Librarian of Congress towards this 
matter, it would be easy enough to 
shape existing resources at the Library 
of Congress so as to afford at once 
much direct aid to an organized plan 
and which would serve the university 
schools or even primary library in- 
struction at once. 

It might, for example, be willing to 
arrange a special study-room for li- 
brary science, in which its rich collec- 
tions would be accessible to all stu- 
dents of the subject in Washington or 
elsewhere. We have noticed already 
the great advantage of having such 
collections located for handy use in 
the schools of Barcelona and London 
as well as the great handicap of the 
American library school in Paris in 
the absence of such material. It would 
be possible without going out of the 
way to have for use here an apparatus 
unsurpassed anywhere, at home or 
abroad. 

Again, in the matter of the highest 
education, it might be willing to set 
apart its collections on palaeography 
and give the rapidly-growing number 
of special students in this line a real 
opportunity to work with the best 
printed apparatus of textbooks, also 
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of real manuscripts for practice work | 
and a certain amount of manuscript - 
material for thesis work in the study 
of the dating of manuscripts, anony- 
mous manuscripts, etc. 

Again, in its various special collec- 
tions, such as maps, music, engravings, 
it has experts who in the ordinary 
course of the day’s work are accessible, 
without anything more said, to any 
special students in these lines for per- 
sonal suggestions of method. It might 
be possible, with the facilities of the 
new music auditorium, to organize 
series of lectures on library technique 
in these special matters, and even pub- 
lic lectures on other aspects of the 
book sciences, where there are experts 
at the library—as there are so many. 

If the plans of the Librarian of Con- 
gress for extending its faculty of spe- 
cialists succeeds, as it deserves to suc- 
ceed, there are unlimited possibilities 
of an unsurpassed aid to specialized li- 
brary training, and it is the demand 
for the specialized librarians that is 
being now most felt. The medical li- 
brarians in June referred to the great 
lack of special training for medical li- 
brarians. The same point has been 
recently raised with reference to the 
religious education movement. It is 
obvious in the Special Library asso- 
ciation. 

I suggest therefore, that the local 
problem can -be largely met simply by 
a vigorous codperation in organizing 
existing factors, even if Washington 
has been for the present passed by in 
favor of New York and Chicago in the 
provision of endowment. 

Such a constructive effort would at 
least tend to conciliate endowment 
more than any number of mere pro- 
grams, however intelligent. Washing- 
ton deserves good schools for li- 
brarianship. I believe it can procure 
them. : 

: (Concluded) 


(This: ‘series of articles by Dr. E. C. Richardson concluded in this issue formed the basis 
of an address given by him early last winter before the District. of Columbia library associa- 


tion. It was intended es ly for. 


might interest them in t 


especially to connect their local problems and questions with the larger aspects of 
It will be found of value to all students of the library picdiecedini <* Me 


J the younger members of. the craft with the idea that it 
history of the library field that preceded their entrance into it and 


the craft. 
‘or of Lrerantss.) 





facilities and an illustrative selection — 
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Fundamentals in Reading: Reflections 
Charles H. Brown, librarian, Iowa State College 


An apparently insignificant para- 
graph appearing as part of a page 
“Plans for adult education” in the Feb- 
ruary number of the American Library 
Association Bulletin* is intriguing in 
the possibilities suggested. The para- 
graph reads in part as follows: 

One subject antecedent rather than paral- 
lel to adult education is the development of 
reading interests and habits which continue 
thruout life. It will be studied dur- 
ing the coming year by a committee con- 
sisting of. . .. . 

We have been told that the general 
public does not read to any great ex- 
tent. Statements, much criticized but 
only too true, have been made that the 
average student does very little read- 
ing outside his required daily work. 
(Page Mr Dana). The lack of general 
reading has been lamented by librari- 
ans over and over again; at times the 
movies have been blamed, and now the 
radio. Until the February Bulletin of 
the A. L. A. appeared, our library pub- 
lications have given little indication 
of any serious study of why people do 
not read. Libraries generally have 
made many attempts—successful only 
with a very small proportion of the 
population—to induce reading. The 
reasons why only very few do consid- 
erable reading and why the great ma- 
jority do very little has apparently not 
been made the subject of much study 
in library circles. 

Schools of applied science, such as 
engineering and agriculture, have 
shown a marked tendency to place 
greater emphasis on the fundamental 
sciences. More and more attention 
has been given to the need of greater 
familiarity with zoology, chemistry 
and botany in agricultural lines, with 
mathematics, physics and chemistry in 
engineering lines. President Farrand 
of Cornell at a convocation on this 
campus quoted the head of a large en- 
gineering corporation as stating that 
the graduates of engineering schools 


* Page 13. 





who came to his company for employ- 
ment needed more emphasis on the 
pure sciences. The company can give 
them the engineering technic after 
they start work, if necessary. They 
cannot be given the knowledge of 
mathematics, the physics, the chemis- 
try which they should have obtained 
in their undergraduate days. If they 
do not obtain a knowledge of these 
subjects in college, they cannot in 
most cases obtain it afterwards. Simi- 
lar statements have been made by 
others. In the curriculum of agricul- 
tural schools, increased emphasis is be- 
ing placed on the fundamentals of pure 
science. 

Is it not possible that we librarians 
also need to give more attention to 
fundamentals, to the study of psychol- 
ogy, especially educational psychology, 
and a consideration of the fundamen- 
tals of reading, physical defects which 
affect reading, the inability of the aver- 
age person to read quickly and easily? 
If these defects are easily understood 
and can be remedied, will not a great 
incentive be given to the more com- 
plete life of the individual and, inci- 
dentally, result in a far greater use of 
books and libraries? 

The fact that “reading maketh a ful’ 
man” needs no defense here. The ad- 
vantages to an individual in being able 
to read quickly and easily are obvious. 
How to obtain this ability may not be 
as clear. During the last few years, a 
number of experiments in reading con- 
ducted by the School of education of 
the University of Chicago have ap- 
peared as Supplementary Educational 
Monographs, published in conjunction 
with the School Review and Elementary 
School Journal. These studies bave re- 
ceived little attention in library circles, 
yet it would appear that they are fun- 
damental to any study of the use of 
books and reading. 

The amount of research done in 
scientific investigations of reading is 
much more than the average librarian 
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who has not investigated the subject 
realizes. In Gray’s* Summary of in- 
vestigations relating to reading, there 
is a bibliography listing 436 items on 
studies in reading, including, for in- 
stance, silent reading tests of the aver- 
age number of words read in a minute 
by various individuals, Huey (Psy- 
chology and Pedagogy of Reading) 
states that “adults varied in rate of 
reading from 2.5 to 9.8 words a second 
when reading silently at their ordinary 
rates. It is not unusual.to find pupils 
who read from eight to ten times as 
rapidly as some of their classmates. 
Assuming that the quality of their 
reading was equally good, it is appar- 
ent that the relatively rapid readers 
had distinct advantage over the slow 
readers in the preparation of assign- 
ments or in any activity that involved 
reading.” (Gray, op. cit. p. 122) 

A casual examination of the experi- 
ments at the University of Chicago in- 
dicates clearly that to some individ- 
uals reading is a difficult process; they 
read slowly and laboriously while 
others read rapidly and easily. Judd, 
in a report of a reading test given in 
connection with a survey in the Cleve- 
land schools, as quoted by Gray, at- 
tempted to measure from records of 


1831 pupils comprehension both by an- 


swers to questions and reproduction. 
The speed of reading and quality of 
comprehension were compared. The 
general fact revealed was that “high 
rate and good quality are commonly 
related and that low rate and poor 
quality are commonly related.” (Gray, 
page 127) In chapter 11, quoting from 
tests in the fourth grade and seventh 
grade classes by Hunt, Gray states, 
“These scores supply clear evidence 
that extensive reading is an important 
factor in increasing the speed of 
reading.” 

There is also a discussion of the ef- 
fect of various types of practice to in- 
crease speed of reading. 

For our own information, certain in- 
dividuals were selected at Iowa State 
College who were great users of the li- 


_,” Supplement: Educational ..Mongraphs No. 28, 
Un tantmimiu’§ ™ 





brary and others whose reading was 
confined to required work. The indi- 
viduals included both faculty and stu- 
dents. The speed of reading of the 
lowest in the first group was miuch 
faster than speed of the highest in the 
second group. It is obvious that those 
who made considerable use of the li- 
brary for recreational reading were 
able to read quickly and easily. The 
group of non-readers whose speed was 
observed invariably read much slower 
than the first group and with much 
more difficulty. Whether the lack of 
reading of the second group was the 
result or the cause of their slowness 
in reading is not evident. It is pos- 
sible that speed in reading if not at- 
tained in childhood can be obtained 
only with difficulty in later years. Dr 
Gray’s pages on factors that influence 
speed of reading and practices that 
will increase speed are worth studying 
by any librarian. 

Not the least in value, however, is 
his chapter on *diagnosis and remedial 
instruction. Many cases are cited in 
which the speed ef reading has been 
greatly improved. The difficulty lies 
in the fact that deficiencies in reading 
ability are due to very many different 
causes. 

Enough has been quoted from the 
very many experiments at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, from the work of psy- 
chologists, to show the importance of 
this work to librarians. Increased li- 
brary facilities for adults, more library 
publicity, more “duplicate copies of 
magazines in University libraries” 
(page John Cotton Dana again) may 
help a little. It seems apparent, how- 
ever, that there are certain conditions 
antecedent and fundamental to a lack 
of reading which cannot be remedied 
by extensive work along strictly li- 
brary lines. For this reason the atten- 
tion of librarians is invited to Dr 
Gray’s “Summary of investigations re- 
lating to reading” and to preceding 
works of such men as for instance, 
Judd, Dearborn, Schmidt, Gray (W. 





“Op. Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 
22. , = chen. Remedi Casse in Reading: 
Their Diagnosis and Treatment. (1922.) 
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S. and C. T.) and others. It is prob- 
able that the full effect of any remedies 
adopted must wait for -present day 
children to become adults. Neverthe- 
less, the appointment of the present 
committee of the American Library 
Association is a hopeful sign of a reali- 
zation of the need of such studies. The 
problem is, of course, beyond us as li- 
brarians. It concerns equally psychol- 
ogists and educators and it cannot be 
solved without a background of psy- 
chology and education. 

The reaction of individual members 
of a university faculty to a discussion 
of Dr Gray’s work may prove inter- 
esting. A few stated frankly that they 
have been handicapped by their in- 
ability to read quickly. They asked 
for individual remedies for adults. One 
questioned the advantage in being able 
to read quickly and easily. The reply 
to the first is not easy; to the second 
can be quoted Dr Gray’s statement on 
page 9 (Supplement. Educ. Mon. no. 28). 
His statement as to the desirability of 
the reading of books and magazines is 
so valuable to librarians that it will 
dear quoting in full: 

In a series of investigations which in- 
cluded conferences with more than nine 
hundred adults, Gray, Parsons, and others 
found that intelligent reading is a most sig- 
nificant means of familiarizing adults with 
current events, with significant social 
issues, with community and national prob- 
lems, and with American institutions, ideals, 
and aspirations. It was also found to be an 
indispensable means of attaining vocational 
efficiency, of extending experience, of de- 
veloping a broad outlook on life, and of 
securing pleasure and profit during leisure 
hours. : 

Some of the most frequently mentioned 
specific purposes of silent reading follow: 
to keep informed concerning current events; 
to secure specific information of value in 
making plans; to learn more about events 
or problems of special interest; to secure 
the opinions of others concerning civic, so- 
cial, or industrial problems; to keep in 
touch with business or professional devel- 
opments; to secure suggestions concerning 
efficient methods of doing work; to de- 
termine the important items in correspond- 
ence, messages, and instruction; to follow 
directions; to advance in one’s field of 
work; to broaden one’s range of informa- 
tion; to keep the mind stimulated with im- 
portant things to think about; to develop 
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a broad outlook on life; to secure pleasure 
during leisure hours; to satisfy curiosity. 

These studies have a far wider sig- 
nificance for librarians than the spe- 
cial subject matter considered. The 
same conclusion, reached in the fields 
of applied science known as engineer- 
ing and agriculture, that more atten- 
tion must be paid to sciences, ante- 
cedent to and underlying these applied 
fields, may also hold in that subdi- 
vision of the field of applied education 
known as librarianship. 

We have spent much labor and some 
money thru publicity, studies in adult 
education and other means to increase 
the desire of the individual for an in- 
creased use of books. May it not be 
true that we have failed of greater 
success because of our insufficient 
knowledge of the subjects of psychol- 
ogy and education underlying libra- 
rianship? Specifically, may not a 
study of why people do not read yield 
greater results than an attempt to in- 
duce reading without the study of the 
causes, mental or physical, of failure 
to read? When a horse refuses to 
drink water, would a wise man spend 
time and energy in inducing him to 
drink, or would he make a study, thru 
an expert, of why the horse would not 
drink: 

Does not the work done at Chicago 
and at other institutions in the field of 
psychology and education show a need 
of a prerequisite of courses in psychol- 
ogy, especially educational psychol- 
ogy, for education for librarianship? 
How far can we go in building a struc- 
ture without regard to foundations? 

The technic of librarianship is not 
especially difficult. Why could not 
courses in cataloging and classification 
be placed in the junior and senior un- 
dergraduate years together with 
courses in foreign languages, psychol- 
ogy, education, etc., leaving the grad- 
uate year for some study such as those 
suggested by the research work on 
reading carried on for many years by 
the School of education, eesgtce: of 
Chicago. Then the graduate work in 
connection with library schools would 
be a real approach to research work in 
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conformity with graduate courses in 
other fields. In other words, why not 
follow the course adopted by engineer- 
ing schools in undergraduate and 
graduate curricula? . 

Does not this investigation at Chi- 
cago indicate the desirability of a 
change in perspective by librarians, a) 
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in their approach to problems of read- 
ing, use of books and use of libraries 
and b) in their consideration of the 
prerequisites for librarianship? A care- 
ful examination of Gray’s Summary is 
suggested; the quotations taken al- 
most at random fail to do the work 
justice. 





Measuring Personal Enjoyment and Literary Merit in 
Books—A Preliminary Report 


C. Edward Graves, librarian, Humboldt State Teachers College, Arcata. Cal. 


What is it that makes us want to 
know how tall we are, how much we 
weigh, what our chest expansion is, 
and other facts about our physical 
measurements? To be sure, we occa- 
sionally need this information for prac- 
tical purposes, such as filling out in- 
formation blanks, identifying ourselves 
on driver’s license cards, and making 
health charts, but more often isn’t it 
merely the urge of curiosity to know 
our position on the comparative list of 
human measurements? 

Almost everyone is endued with a 
certain amount of this type of curi- 
osity. Perhaps I have more than my 
share. At any rate, when I had a prac- 
tical problem.recently in selecting a 
long list of books to be used in a 
course in Recreational reading, it oc- 
curred to me that if there were some 
way of measuring the literary merit 
possessed by these various books and 
the amount of personal enjoyment that 
they gave to readers, the task would 
be much easier. Prompted, perhaps, 
by the curiosity mentioned above, I 
had done considerable work in spare 
moments on a tentative plan of this 
kind, when the Winnetka Graded Book 
List was published in the early part 
of 1926 by the American Library As- 
sociation. In looking over this inter- 
esting list, I discovered that Dr Wash- 
burne, the compiler, had used a plan 
in assigning what he called “aver. 
interest value” to the children’s books 
in the list. that corresponded in a 
rough way to the plan that I had been 
working out. In analyzing his results, 


it seemed to me that they were unsat- 
isfactory for two reasons. First, he 
used a rigid four-point grading system, 
which only gave a grader four choices 
between zero and 100, inclusive. Sec- 
ondly, he only received a small num- 
ber of ballots in many cases, and every 
Statistician knows that averages are 
inconclusive, unless a large number of 
cases is considered. However, his re- 
sults were so interesting in spite of 
these defects in his method, that I de- 
cided to try a similar experiment with 
books for adults, using .a’ ten-point 
grading system with no rigidity, and 
attempting to obtain enough ballots to 
give validity to the results. 

My original idea had been to at- 
tempt to measure literary merit in 
books. I now decided that “average 
interest value,” or the “personal enjoy- 
ment” element in. books was perhaps 
more important for purposes of book 
selection. However, in order to find 
out what correlation, if any, there was 
between literary merit and _ personal 
enjoyment, I finally decided to send 
out two sets of ballots to the staffs of 
various libraries thruout the country, 
only one set of each kind going to any - 
one library. I realized, of course, that 
literary merit is a very difficult thing 
to define, let alone measure, and that 
the measurements obtained on a lit- 
erary merit ballot would in some cases 
more nearly represent personal enjoy- 
ment, and vice versa, but: the general 
distinction-I felt to be that personal 
emotion should not:play such a big 
part in measuring literary merit as in 
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the case. of personal enjoyment. One 
realizes, for instance, that Don Quix- 
ote has a large amount of literary 
merit, because literary critics over a 
period of several centuries have agreed 
on the point, but personal enjoyment, 
that is, the effect of the book on the 
individual, might be considerably 
lower on the scale. As a matter of 
fact, the results demonstrated that 
such a distinction existed in the minds 
of, most of the graders: 

I realized at the beginning that in- 
dividual scores on both these ballots 
would vary greatly. I was not sur- 
prised to find out later that in some 
cases there was a variation from 20 
to 100 per cent. In fact it was this 
very tendency to individual variation 
that led me to consider the value of 
the plan in the first place. Individual 
literary critics vary so greatly in their 
opinion of certain new books that a 
librarian must perforce discard all their 
opinions and set about forming an 
opinion of his own. I have great faith, 
however, in the law of averages. The 
success of democracy really depends 
on the functioning of this law. No in- 
dividual voter in the United States has 
supreme wisdom in making his de- 
cision at the polls, but the average 
wisdom of all the voters has so far 
enabled our country to make steady 
progress toward an ideal form of gov- 
ernment. This might not be true with 
a very small group of people, unless 
they were carefully selected in such 
a way as to constitute a representative 
cross-section of the whole country, but 
in the case of large numbers of peo- 
ple the law of averages saves the sit- 
uation. In the same way, when a suf- 
ficiently large group of book review- 
ers give their individual advice on a 
certain book, the average opinion of 
the whole group, if it can be expressed 
in numerical terms, is certain to re- 
main fairly stable at a certain point 
on the scale. tre. Sas 

The next problem is, where is that 
point which we shall call, for the sake 
of convenience, the point of stabiliza- 
tion, and how can we locate it? It was 
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my belief that if enough return ballots 
could be secured from the various li- 
braries thruout the country, the an- 
swer would be found. Accordingly I 
sent out several hundred such mimeo- 
graphed ballots about a year ago. The 
returns that have been coming in are 
not yet in sufficient quantity to enable 
me to reach any valid conclusions, but 
they point very definitely toward the 
desired goal. I submit this prelim- 
inary report in the hope that others 
will be inspired to codperate with me 
in the filling out of the ballots. My 
thanks are due to the staff of the St. 
Louis public library, the Detroit pub- 
lic library, the Indianapolis public li- 
brary, the Worcester public library. 
the Port Huron public library, and 
several other individual librarians for 
the return of the ballots already 
received. 

Twelve books were selected for the 
experiment, representing various types 
and periods of literature from the 
classic to the ultra-modern, and pos- 
sessing varying degrees of literary 
merit. An effort was also made to 
select titles that had probably been 
read by a large number of librarians. 
On th® “personal enjoyment” ballot, 
the following description appeared: 
“Personal enjoyment scores are scores 
arbitrarily selected for any book on a 
scale from zero to 100. The following 
points are suggested for guide posts: 
100, one of the best books I have ever 
read; 90, an unusually interesting 
book; 80, a very enjoyable book; 70, 
a good book—I like it; 60, fairly in- . 
teresting; 50, not so bad—it might 
have been worse; 40, rather uninter- 
esting; 20, decidedly lacking in inter- 
est; 0, one of the least enjoyable books 
I have ever read. Grading need not 
be on even tens. Any number be- 
tween zero and 100 may be used.” 

On the “literary merit” ballot the 
following description appeared: “Lit- _ 
erary merit scores are scores arbi- 
trarily selected for any book on a scale 
from zero to 100, zero representing the 
writing of a six-year-old child just 
learning to read and write, and 100 
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representing the best writing of the 
author universally conceded to be the 
greatest in the English language, 
Shakespeare.” 

The results have been tabulated in 
groups of 25 each, or a fraction thereof 
where not enough ballots were re- 
ceived to make a third group of 25. 
In the first column, the average for the 
first 25 ballots received is given, then 
the average for the first 50 received, 
then the average for the whole num- 


ber received. According to the theory - 


pursued, the difference in averages be- 
tween the successive groups should 
grow correspondingly smaller until 
finally it would disappear, or nearly 
so, when the point of stabilization is 
reached. Probably there would still 
be a small variation from new returns 
coming in, something less than one 
per cent. 

Following are the results, arranged 
with the highest averages at the top 
of the list. The titles are so well- 
known that the authors’ names are not 
given. 


Personal Enjoyment ballot 


2 
Pe 
gan $39 888 32 
1 David Copperfield.. 91.6 87.7 86.4 73 
2 Ivanhoe ........... 84.4 845° 84.9 76 
3 Adventures of Tom . 
Mahe a het 86.2 86.2 84.5 73 
4 Treasure Island..... 81.8 83.1 81 75 
5 Little French Girl.. 77.4 789 78.1° 70 
6 Seventeen ......... 78.4 79.8 77.5 72 
7 Scarlet. Letter...... 80 78.4 77.3 73 
8 Diana of the Cross- 
WEIN aio sce oats 78 76.2 76.2 40 
9 Ramona ........... 71.4 71.6 72.5 56 
10: Don Quixote....... 74.6 728 71.9 58 
11 Adventures of Sher- . 
_lock Holmes........ 69.2 71.1 71.5 58 
12 Babbitt ............ 57.8 56.4 57.6 56 


Summing up these rather imperfect 
results, we find that in seven cases 
out of twelve, on the Personal Enjoy- 
ment ballots, the difference in averages 
between successive groups grows 
smaller and smaller, and would pre- 
sumably disappear altogether if a suf- 
ficient number of ballots were received. 
In the other: five cases, there~is’ such 
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a small total variation between the 
averages of the first: and last. groups 
that the point of stabilization can be 
said to have been practically reached 
already. The average variation in the 
five cases amounts to exactly one per 
cent. Probably the point of stabili- 
zation would always be subject to that 
much variation. In the case of the 
Literary Merit statistics, we find that 
in only two cases out of twelve does 
the difference in averages fail to grow 
smaller and smaller, and in those two 
cases, the average variation between 
the first and last groups is only .7 
(seven-tenths) per cent. It would, 
therefore, seem to be likely that not 
very many more ballots would be 
necessary in either of these two tables 
before a stabilized average could be 
reached. 

There are several interesting by- 
products of the experiment. It will 
be noticed that in four cases out of 
twelve (Don Quixote, Babbitt, Diana 
of the Crossways, Scarlet Letter) the 
average Literary Merit score is higher 


Literary Merit ballot 


3 == 
G2 8S See zy 
gs £39 E88 32 
1 Scarlet Letter...... 86.3 86.2 86.7 61 
2 David Copperfield.. 84.3 83.4 84.1. 63 
3 Don Quixote....... 81.6 83.6 83.6 45 
4 Ivanhoe ........... 83.2 82 824 63 
5 Treasure Island.... 81.1 80.7 80.2 60 
6 Diana of the Cross- ; 
RUS 6th bS 55.5 Sai 4's 5 79.7 79.4 79.4 39 
7 Little French Girl.: 76.2 73.6 73.9 -61 
8 Adventures of Tom 
BWP Sis oss A eis 76.6 72.8 73.1 62 
9 Ramona ........... 72.2 70.2 71 57 
10 Seventeen .......... 63.9 62.1 629 61 
11 Babbitt ............ 63.6 60.1 60.4. 55 
12 Adventures. of Sher- 
lock Holmes....... 5 57.9 57.9. 49 


than the average Personal Enjoyment 
score. This would seem to indicate 
that these books are popularly sup- 
posed to have certain qualities of lit- 
erary perfection that do not give as 
much personal enjoyment as’ they 
should. It will also be noticed that 
Babbitt is at the bottom on the Per- 


‘sonal Enjoyment list and next ‘to, the 
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bottom on the Literary Merit list, only 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 
being lower. This is rather remark- 
able for a book that headed the Book- 
man’s fiction list of most popular library 
books from February to May, 1923. 
What can be the explanation of it? 
It might seem to be an argument that 
the Personal Enjoyment scores would 
be useless as a means of gauging the 
public demand for certain books. The 
question might be asked, however, 
whether library readers would have 
wasted so much time reading the book, 
if information had been available in 
advance as to its uninteresting quali- 
ties. Or would people still have con- 
tinued to demand it just because every- 
one else was reading it? That is where 
psychology enters into the problem. 
The complications are full of pos- 
sibilities. 

The question will inevitably be 
asked, “What is the purpose of all this 
investigation? What good will it ever 
do anybody?” That question was 
partly answered in the opening para- 
graph of this article. It might equally 
well have been asked of Dr Dewey’s 
first experiments at classifying the 
whole field of human knowledge, or, in 
another branch of science, of the ex- 
periments in weighing and classifying 
the varied types of atoms. The final 
result is still somewhere in the dim 
and distant future. I am not for a min- 
ute suggesting that it will be as far- 
reaching as in either of the two cases 
just mentioned, but regardless of the 
final outcome, it is in the meantime 
an interesting experiment and one that 
may give us occasion to think a bit. 
It.is probable the future investigations 
should be confined to the Personal En- 
joyment scores, since they are likely to 
be the more useful. If, as seems likely, 
they can be stabilized for each book, 
they would certainly be useful to some 


extent in book selection. All other 
things being equal, a library or book 
store is interested in buying those 
books that give a high degree of en- 
joyment to the largest number of peo- 
ple, in other words, those having the 
highest Personal Enjoyment score. If 
a new book should be published this 
year, the Personal Enjoyment score of 
which proved to be higher than the 
highest one on our list, David Copper- 
field, certainly every librarian would 
recognize it as an epochal event, and 
the publishers would not be slow to 
advertise the fact to the fullest extent. 
The fact that the old standards, such 
as David Copperfield, Ivanhoe and 
Treasure Island head the list at a con- 
siderable distance on the scale above 
the popular modern books like The 
Little French Girl and Seventeen indi- 
cates that temporary enthusiasm for 
a newly-published book will never 
warp the judgment of librarians in 
grading for “personal enjoyment.” 

Finally, let me emphasize the fact 
that the grading has been done by a 
representative cross-section of the li- 
brarians of the country, from junior as- 
sistants to the head librarians. If the 
same list of books had been graded by 
department store clerks, or professors 
of literature, the final averages would 
no doubt have been somewhat differ- 
ent. In the former case, The Adven- 
tures of Sherlock Holmes would prob- 
ably have been higher on the list; in 
the latter case, Diana of the Crossways 
would certainly have been higher. The 
value of the present results rests upon 
the fact that this typical group of 
American people interested in good 
books have agreed, with the aid of the 
law of averages, on a final rating for 
these books that will place them for 
all time—at least after more ballots 
have been received—at a permanent 
point on a comparative scale of 
measurement. 
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Letters—Information and Discussion 


Duplication of Audubon Essays 
Editor, LrprariEs: 

Audubon’s Delineations of Ameri- 
can Scenery and Character (G. A. 
Baker & Co.) is so advertised as to 
convey the impression that these es- 
says have been printed only in his 
Ornithological Biography. I find them 
in full in the second volume of Maria 
R. Audubon’s Audubon and His Jour- 
nals, Scribner, 1897. Few libraries 
will care to duplicate. 

GARDNER M. JONES 
Librarian 
Public library 
Salem, Mass. 





A Certain Book Wanted at Once 

The following notice will surely 
bring a prompt response to Miss Par- 
sons and her class who are counting 
so largely on the generous help of 
friends in America. 


Miss Mary P. Parsons, resident director 
of the Paris library school, is in urgent 
need of a copy of Certain’s “Standard 
library organization and equipment for sec- 
ondary schools of different sizes.” She 
would be very grateful if any library hav- 
ing a duplicate copy would mail it directly 
to her at the school at 10 Rue de 1l’Elysée 
so that she might have it by May 1. 





Parish, Not County! 
Editor, Lrpraries: 

Since when did Louisiana acquire a 
“County?” In the article, “Demonstra- 
tions of library service in Louisiana,” 
March LrprarigEs, p.127, I find we are 
credited with one, and this native daugh- 
ter wants to know “How Come.” 

If you will search the pages of your 
old geography you will find we were 
born “Parishes” and I expect we will 
live and die that way since that is one 
thing I have never heard anyone express 
a desire to change. 

With all good wishes from Ouachita 
Parish, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Littran MITCHELL 
Librarian 


Monroe, La. 


Pay Circulating Libraries 
Editor, Lrprarigs: ‘ 

An article in the American News 
Trade Journal for January, 1927, dealt 
with the pay circulating library which 
has been in operation about a year 
next to one of our branch libraries. 
The article states that it has had 4548 
rentals during the year and netted a 
profit of 50 per cent on the investment. 
During the same time, our branch li- 
brary shows a small increase in regis- 
tration of borrowers. The circulation 
of juvenile books remained about the 
same, adult non-fiction increased con- 
siderably, but adult fiction circulation 
decreased 3400v. from the previous 
year. 

It is still a question in my mind 
whether we should have a grievance 
against the pay circulating library. By 
supplying the demand for light fiction 
it is relieving us of that task and giv- 
ing us more time to develop more 
serious work. It might be argued 
further that inafmuch as we have no 
pay duplicate collection, it might not 
be a bad idea if such a commercial 
circulating library were established 
alongside every one of our branches. 
There is no doubt that it is helping to 
develop a reading habit which will 
ultimately promote the work of the li- 
brary. 

Yours very truly, 
Wws. F. Yust 
Librarian 
Public library 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Election of A. L. A. Officials 


Editor, Lrprarigs: 

In view of the coming election of 
officers of the A. L. A. for the ensuing 
year, may I venture to offer a few re- 
flections on this subject? 

Inasmuch as it may be taken with- 
out question that the nominating com- 
mittee is appointed solely for the pur- 
pose of choosing those best fitted to 
conduct the affairs of the Association 
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to the betterment of its work and the 
consequent betterment of library 
service, one must refrain from offering 
any suggestions as to what is offered 
as a slate for the approval of the mem- 
bership. But as I said before, a few 
things might be commented on without 
any question of fitness in any direc- 
tion. 

In the A. L. A. election of 1926, 
every woman candidate on the ballot 
was elected. Some men whose long 
service, attainments and official posi- 
tion would seem to make them valu- 
able, and therefore desirable execu- 
tives to carry forward library develop- 
ment, were thereby defeated. While 
this was to be expected in view of the 
overwhelming majority of women in 
the membership of the Association, if 
the idea back of such voting were pre- 
valent to any extent, it would be pos- 
sible to have the whole official circle 
made up of women. That this has 
never happened is a matter of con- 
gratulation and really a tribute to the 
wisdom of women. 

Judging by the reports, only a third 
of the membership of the Association 
cast their ballot. This is to be some- 
what deplored and for several reasons, 
not the least of which is that it leaves 
the conduct and responsibility of the 
progress of the Association and its 
direction in the hands of a few people. 
A little inquiry in regard to this shows 
that the reason for the non-voting is 
largely because names offered on the 
tickets are not known to the member- 
ship. The majority casting ballots 
vote only for the persons they know. 
The short biographical sketches sent 
out last year were a good thing in a 
way, but still as the results show 
there was nothing that could be called 
a full vote. 

In voting, a few things should be 
taken into consideration—first, the 
quality of the candidate; second, the 
location; third, the positions held and 
the number of years of service. The 
question of sex should be the last to be 
considered. It is only fair that all parts 
of the country should be represented 
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on the Executive Board and also that 
the different kinds of libraries should 
be represented. The first considera- 
tion in all of this should be that good 
executives are chosen—not all uni- 
versity librarians, nor all state li- 
brarians, nor all public librarians. 
Persons unfamiliar with the history of 
the Association, its achievements and 
aims can hardly make effective execu- 
tives. While as was mentioned before, 
there are more women than men in 
the Association, this is of minor im- 
portance and the vote should be on 
the qualification of the candidates for 
the positions for which they are 
chosen. 

It would be a good thing if this mat- 
ter were kept constantly before the 
attention of the membership for some 
time prior to the election. This must 
be my excuse for offering it at this 
time. More anon. 

A MEMBER 





Reading Ready for Paris 
In view of the expected magnitude 
of the American Legion which will 
visit France next summer, the Ameri- 
can Library in Paris has prepared a 
list of books which it is suggested that 
librarians thruout the country offer to 
the attention of members of the Le- 
gion: in their respective communities. 
Most of the books on the list are to 
be found in large libraries, many in 
almost any public library and the spe- 
cially valuable books are starred. The 
list is too long to include entire. A 

selection from it is as follows: 


*Allen, Grant. Paris, with 32 reproduc- 
tions from photographs. Holt (1912). 
(Grant Allen’s historical guides) o. p. 

Baedeker, Karl. Paris and its environs. 
Baedeker, 1924. 

*Belloc, Hilaire. Paris. Lond. Methuen 
(1919 


*Dimnet, Ernest. From a Paris balcony. 
Lond. Grant Richards, 1924 o. p. 

Gibbons, Herbert Adams. Europe since 
1918. Century, 1923. 

Gostling, Frances M. The lure of French 
chateaux. Lond. Mills & Boon, 1923. 
Harrison, Wilmot. Memorable Paris 

houses. Lond. Low, 1893 o. p. 
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Hill, J. E. The story of the bridges; or, 
Paris seen from the river. Paris, John 
B. Hall, 1919. 

Huddleston, Sisley. French and_ the 
French. Lond. Cape, 1925 

*Lucas, Edward V. a rant in Paris. 
Macmillan, 1909, 

Moss, James Alfved: aidatihie in battle, 
with guide to the American battlefields 
in France and Belgium. Banta Pub. Co. 
(c1920) 

Muirhead, Findley, ed. Paris and its en- 
virons. Macmillan, 1922. 

Paris for everyman. Lond. Dent, 1924. | 

Story, Sommerville. Present-day Paris 
and the battlefields. Lond. Appleton, 
1921. 


Symons, Arthur. Colour studies in Paris. 
Dutton, 1916. : 
*Wilson, Robert Forrest. Paris on parade. 


Bobbs-Merrill (1925) 
Wister, Owen. Neighbors henceforth. 


Macmillan, 1922. 


Wolff, Jetta S. Historic Paris. Lane, 
1921. 


O.-L. 3. L. 


Now this is a good list. A report on 
the extent to which it is used for the 
purpose named would be interesting. 


Why or Why Not? 
To the Editor, LrprarigEs: 

Two recent form letters have been re- 
ceived from the W. A. Wilde Com- 
pany, publishers of Boston, signed by 
Mr Allan H. Wilde, treasuref of the 
firm, “suggesting” for library purchase 
the juvenile titles issued by his firm. 
The intimation is that Mr Wilde’s 
recommendation should carry weight 
because of his sympathetic knowledge 
of library problems gained during his 
service “as a library trustee for many 
years.” The last paragraph of the sec- 
ond letter starts as follows: “Person- 
ally, I feel I can guarantee their qual- 
ity and acceptability.” 

I do not even know with what li- 
brary Mr Wilde may have been con- 
nected, but I believe that because of 
the questionable taste of such adver- 
tising, two facts should be called to 
the attention of such librarians and li- 
brary trustees as might tend to be in- 
fluenced by Mr Wilde’s distinterested 
suggestion. These are: 


1 There is. just one Wilde title among the 
5 1 rer titles recommended in the 
new A. L. A. Catalog. 





2 Amene the 4100 volumes listed in the 
W. Wilson Children’s Catalog of the 
chai Catalog Series, there is just one 
title which also appears in the Wilde 
folder which accompanies the second let- 
ter of the firm. This a title for which 
Wilde asks $3.50. 
Wi.1aM J. HamILton 
Librarian 


Public library 
Gary, Ind. 





Examination 

Announcement is made of an open 
competitive examination to fill vacan- 
cies in the various U. S. government 
libraries. Applications must be on file 
not later than April 16. For further 
information and for application blanks, 
write to the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 





Texas State Documents 

The Texas state library, Austin. 
Texas, has a number of duplicate 
Texas documents to distribute to li- 
braries provided the libraries will pay 
the assembling .and transportation 
costs, and provided that when the 
Texas state library secures the space 
for them, the libraries requesting the 
Texas duplicates will offer some of 
their duplicates in exchange. 

The cost of assembling all dupli-. 
cate documents since 1880 is $4.40. 

Libraries on the mailing list of the 
Texas state library have already re- 
ceived all documents to date, begin- 
ning with those issued the latter part 
of 1919. Of these, there are 769 docu- 
ments, weighing 205 pounds. For the 
period 1880 to the latter part of 1919, 
there are 620 documents, weighing 327 
pounds. The number of copies of each 
document varies from two or three to 
a dozen or more. 





Dr Dewey Well Again 
A note of inquiry as to the recent 
illness of Dr Melvil Dewey brought 
answer from his wife that he was 
“quite himself again and hard at work, 
with his illness as a warning not to 
over-do again.” 
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The Hills from Whence Cometh Strength 


N° WIDER vision of the scope and 

the value of personal appreciation 
has been expressed by anyone than the 
following which is an excerpt from E. 
M. Reid’s Introduction to Organic Re- 
search, chapter 7, p. 111-112: 

When will some Homer or Vergil arise 
to sing of the library, of the labors, seventy 
times greater than those of Hercules, that 
have brought together information from 
every age and clime, tidings from stars 
whose light started on its headlong flight 
to the earth before Tut-ankh-Amen was 
born, measurements of suns in comparison 
with which our earth is but a speck, pic- 
tures of monsters that trod the earth in 
antediluvian ages, tracings of ferns of the 
carboniferous era, wisdom of the sages of 
all times, songs of poets, whisperings of 
lovers, secrets of antiquity? Here we find 
also the greatness of small things, the reve- 
lations by the microscope of empires whose 
contending armies do battle in a drop of 
blood, glimpses thru the ultra-microscope 
of the dancing of the trillions of particles 
in colloidal solutions, and explorations by 
the scientific imagination of the interior of 
atoms with their solar systems of electrons. 
The riches in the vault of the Bank of 
England are paltry as compared with the 
treasures stored in a great library. Meas- 
ured in human labor, a library represents 
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more toil in the gathering of information 
than the pyramids in the cutting and piling 
up of stone. The bank vault is protected 
with bolts and locks and armed guards lest 
someone purloin a single gold piece; the 
library doors open wide and over its por- 
tal is inscribed: “Whosoever will let him 
come and take of the wisdom of life freely.” 
We travel miles and stand in thoughtful rev- 
erence before the tombs where lie buried 
the mortal remains of Napoleon, of Shakes- 
peare or of the “Unknown Soldier,” but 
here in the library the immortal thoughts 
of the world’s great are preserved, not in 
sealed urns or mouldy vaults, but spread 
open before us. He who enters here leaves 
not hope but ignorance behind. 

Let us pause a moment to give a tribute 
to the librarian, the high priest in this 
temple of knowledge. His is an altruistic 
calling, his highest ambition is to serve, his 
greatest reward, the opportunity for greater 
service. Even a physician accepts money 
from those whose sufferings he relieves but 
the librarian is quick to serve all who come 
and never receives more than a thankful 
smile from those who profit by his help- 
ful attention. Few even of those who use 
public libraries realize how much the li- 
brarian does to aid his customers and how 
willing he is to do it. 


Psychologists tell us that human be- 
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ings are inspired to greater efforts by 
the knowledge that those whom they 
serve think highly of their work and 
that the opposite effect is produced 
when human beings are conscious of a 
lack of appreciation and understand- 


ing and regard for their efforts. If 
this be true, and even the “man in the 
street” will agree out of the book of 
his experience that it is, then surely 
here is an inspiring standard for those 
in library service. 


Reading Courses 


LL PUBLIC libraries are inter- 

ested in the experiments now be- 

ing made in what is called Adult Edu- 

cation, of introducing some of the 

formal school methods into library 

work by arranged courses for more or 
less supervised reading. 

Librarians welcome the thotfully 
prepared reading courses which have 
been published, and have found that 
many of their readers can use them 
with profit. These readers are, how- 
ever, but small groups in the thou- 
sands of the readers of the com- 
munities who use the libraries. The 
value of this new venture is supposed 
to depend not upon the reading 
courses alone, but rather more upon 
the wisdom, the knowledge of books 
and the sympathy of the library’s 
“Reading Adviser.” This new office 
on the library staff is a difficult one to 
fill, A “Reading Adviser” must sym- 
pathetically appreciate the need of the 
readers and carefully nourish the ex- 
pressed desire for self improvement or 
self enrichment. 

So much is being said concerning 
this rather formal phase of library 
work—so much is being done to carry 
it on—that there is some danger in ex- 
aggerating its usefulness. Libraries 


cannot afford certainly to introduce 
school methods to the extent of losing 
what they have always given, which is 


of far greater educational value. No 
reading course can give the thrill com- 
ing to a reader who discovers a path 
of unexpected delight and inspiration 
from reading a book he himself has 
chosen. 

We lack a word for that which a li- 
brary offers in distinction from what 
schools call “education.” School gives 
the pupil facility to make use of the 
means which man has developed to 
transmit the thot, the inspiration, 
as well as the accumulated knowledge 
and experience of former generations. 
The school trains our power to think 
and to understand what we read, but 
the real value of school training, 
whether little or much, is realized only 
when we experience life and when we 
come to make use of books to broaden 
life. The flower of education is an 
after school development. The value 
of reading comes with the freedom of 
self-expression in the choice of books. 

How often we read in biographies 
and autobiographies of men and 
women who have “risen above the 
horizon of average accomplishment,” 
of their debt to an experience of hav- 
ing had free range of a good library of 
great books. It is the informal read- 
ing which educates. 

Aside from instruction one of the 
best uses of the reading courses will 
be the opportunity they give to get 
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into closer touch with those who know 
little of the opportunities of reading 
outside of formal methods and to 
tempt them into the larger field of new 
interest. “Reading advisers” of li- 
braries will suggest not only the right 
“reading course” for a person to under- 
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take, but more often some one book for 
that particular individual for that spe- 
cial time. We must not forget that 
libraries deal with individuals and we 
must not let our best asset be replaced 
by the formal methods of the ele- 
mentary school. 





Who Is What in Library Circles? 


N THE first excursion of librarians 
to Alaska in 1905, a group of ex- 
presidents of A. L. A. who were aboard 
the boat brought to a focus a plan which 
had been simmering for several years 
and definite steps were taken to form 
a new library organization. This was 
to be a sort of trying out ground of 
new ideas and a critical examination 
for old ones. There was to be as little 
organization as its continuation would 
allow, and membership was to be open 
to ex-presidents of A. L. A. and such 
other persons as these should select 
by vote. 

That first trip to Alaska was a 
memorable one for several reasons, not 
all of which are understandable even 
to this day, but the formation of the 
American Library Institute was the 
outstanding event and was hailed by 
many as furnishing what had long 
been wanted by them, a place of op- 
portunity to discuss plans and pro- 
posals of library development, to lis- 
ten to speakers of experience and 
known ability on topics of importance 
in the progress. 

The Institute was not a popular idea 
with many of those who have a ruling 
power in A. L. A. circles. Efforts 
were made to dissipate the idea, the 
most remarkable of which was an un- 
due enlargement of the A. L. A. Coun- 





cil so that more discussion and more 
ideas might enter its sessions. Com- 
munications and editorials appeared 
approving the new council plan and 
suggesting the disappearance of the 
Institute. The story of the success 
and failure of the two schemes are 
matters of record. 

The Institute continued with the 
support of the kind of fellowship that 
is worth while, that looks forward 
for the success of its ideas regardless 
of “slings of outrageous fortune” and the 
arrows of the near-great. More than 
several,times has one and another of 
the disbelievers come into harmony 
with its ideas and expressed them- 
selves openly as favorable to its work. 
At the recent Atlantic City meeting of 
the Institute, the distinguished editor 
of New York City after taking part in 
the discussion of matters under survey 
expressed himself as highly pleased 
with the proceedings and hoped the 
Institute would continue its very im- 
portant work! 

In the meantime, what of the A. L. 
A. Council? It has a large member- 
ship, but little by little its work has 
been largely taken over by committees 
and boards, and A. L. A policies which 
were its main stay are being developed 
by the Executive Board. Perhaps 
this is the expedient thing to do. 
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Large bodies move slowly and are 
more apt to contain troublesome ele- 
ments. It is tiresome work trying to 
inform new persons as to the whys 
and wherefore of great projects, some- 
times it can’t be done. Witness the 


fate of the late lamented “Enlarged 
Program.” Perhaps Mr Dana of New- 


Reward of Merit 


OMETIMES libraries and their ef- 

forts are under observation by their 
constituencies when they are least 
aware of it or expect it. This was 
amply illustrated recently in the ex- 
perience of a library that deserved all 
the good things said of it. 

Space two columns in width and full 
page length of the evening newspaper 
was given to the public library of Kal- 
mazoo, Michigan, by the Kalamazoo 
Merchants’ and Business Men’s Bureau, 
in setting out the advantages offered by 
Kalamazoo, under the title “The Gate- 
way to Opportunity.” After saying that 
Kalamazoo has one of the finest public 
libraries in Michigan, it called attention 
to the fact that many citizens do not 
take advantage of the “first aids to en- 
joyable living.” 

We would like if possible, to have you rid 
your minds of any thots you may harbor 
that the business and professional men of 
Kalamazoo are simply looking at you thru 
dollars and cents glasses. It would be fool- 
ishness for us to say that we are not finan- 
cially concerned in you to the extent of the 
business you may favor us with, but we say 
to you just as emphatically, that our in- 
terest in you is not bounded entirely by 
dollar signs. 

The Public library of Kalamazoo was 
graphically described as to the oppor- 
tunities it offers and the scope of its de- 
velopment. 

The astonishment of Miss Roberts 
and her staff can be imagined when the 
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ark was right in his one-time insist- 
ance that an executive board of less 
than a dozen was the best form of 
government. Well, time will tell. Such 
a form of directorship seems on the 
way. In the meantime, the American 
Library Institute continues steadily on 
its way in the path marked out for it. - 


first knowledge of the matter came to 
them by reading in the evening paper 
the following: 

Now we want to make a suggestion. The 
next time you visit Kalamazoo, drop in, 
even if you only have a minute or two to 
spare, and you will undoubtedly become so 
interested that you will be late home for 
your dinner. There are also outside 
branches operated for your convenience, 
Remember also, if you please, that you will 
be doubly welcome. Miss Roberts and the 
young ladies assisting her are not the least 
bit snippy and we know this to be a fact 
because we have asked questions that must 
have appeared somewhat foolish to them, 
but they never even shrugged a shoulder or 
raised an eyebrow. 

We are mighty proud of our Public li- 
brary, hence this cordial invitation to you 
to share with us its benefits. 


This wou!d seem as if some of the 
good libraries are coming into their 
own. 





“Business is business,” but men are men, 
Loving and working, dreaming; 

Toiling with pencil or spade or pen, 
Roistering, planning, scheming. 


“Business is business”—but he’s a fool 
Whose business has grown to smother 

His faith in men and the Golden Rule, 
His love for a friend and brother. 


“Business is business”—but life is life; 
Though we’re all in the game to win it, 
Let’s rest sometimes from’ the heat and 

strife 
And try to be friends a minute. 
Let’s seek to be comrades now and then 
And slip from our golden tether; 
“Business is business,” but men are men, 
Let’s all be good pals together! 
—Anonymous. Selected. 
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Death’s Toll 

There passed into “the other room” 
of existence on March 4, 1927, one of 
the finest and most potent influences 
in the development of the best things 
in library service that the country has 
known in the last 40 years, Electra 
Doren of Dayton. She was in herself 
the embodiment of the high qualities 
that go to the making of a fine char- 
acter, an eminently successful _li- 
brarian, a real citizen and a friend to 
those who know and can appreciate 
honorable attainments. 

She devoted practically her whole 
life to the things of the spirit. Reared 
in the midst of a family noted for 
spiritual and intellectual endowments, 
she early learned the ways of service 
to her home, to her friends, to her city, 
to her region, to her country and al- 
ways to her profession. When she 


saw a place in any of these where she 
could serve, no task was too arduous 
for her to undertake, no service too 
lowly for her to render with grace, no 
dignity too lofty which her presence 


did not adorn. 

And now she has closed her own 
record of these things. But as in- 
numerable lives, which she touched 
from time to time in every department 
of her career will testify, her influence, 
her example, her living power will 
long endure and those who benefited 
by contact with her and her work will 
carry on the rich heritage they re- 
ceived. The Dayton public library is 
her monument. No other library in 
all that region excels it in spirit and 
performance, few have come within 
hailing distance of its achievements. 
Her good work will follow after for 
many years to come. 

A leading newspaper of Dayton said 
of her editorially: 


If it is true that an institution is the 
lengthened shadow of one person, then cer- 
tainly the Dayton public libra is the 
shadow of Miss Electra Doren. For nearly 
fifty :years she has given her unusual lead- 
ership to this enterprise and no doubt has 
been the largest personal factor in making 
the library a community institution. She 
possessed great energy, great capacity for 
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work and unusual qualities of leadership 
and gave all these without stint. 

She was a good friend; her whole con- 
ception of leadership was based on this 
fact. She quickly detected the personal 
needs of those about her, especially in 
young people, and always brought to them 
genuine sympathy and wise counsel. 

As an expert in library training and ad- 
ministration she had a national reputation. 
She spoke often in state and national gath- 
erings and made a definite contribution to 
the library movement of her day. She had 
traveled widely and brought to her work a 
broad culture and a well-disciplined mind. 

She knew and loved books, not because 
they were books, but because thru books 
the culture, learning and ideas of the past 
were conserved and handed on to other 
generations. She believed profoundly that 
thru books we educate ourselves and de- 
velop character and learn how to live. It 
was this conception of books that gave her 
such enthusiasm for her work. 

She believed in the trained and disciplined 
worker. Hence the establishment a num- 
ber of years ago of a training school for 
librarians, which has been so successful and 
has produced so many trained librarians. 
From small beginnings she has built up a 
library of 11 branches, 140 workers, 175,000 
books, and 38,000 patrons. 

Miss Doren has built her own monument, 
and one that will not crumble. For fifty 
years she has stood for culture, education 
and idealism in a community where most 
of us lived for things: She has been one of 
the city’s. great assets and her position of 
leadership will not be easily filled. 


An appreciation 

We, the staff of the Dayton public 
library and museum, wish to testify 
to the irreparable loss sustained in the 
death of our beloved leader and coun- 
selor, Electra Collins Doren. 

We realize deeply that it has been 
our privilege to serve one of the ablest 
members of the library profession, one 
known as a pioneer and leader thruout 
the state and nation. We recognize 
also that in our work for the commun- 
ity we have been directed by a great 
citizen who has made a distinctive 
contribution to the intellectual and 
cultural life of Dayton. 

-It is impossible for us to express our 
loving admiration for all the qualities 
which characterized her as a leader: 
her professional ability, her indomit- 
able courage, her vision, her optimism, 
her sympathy, and her deep religious 
faith. She was at once beloved chief, 
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guide, adviser, and understanding 
friend. 

In the midst of exacting duties and 
heavy responsibilities she never for a 
moment forgot her staff. We were 
her partners in every enterprise. With 
us, she shared her plans; to us she 
confided her vision for the future. 

She was a dear and loving friend 
to each one of us. We will always 
remember her sympathetic interest in 
our personal affairs. Our joys, our 
sorrows, our aspirations were hers. 

It is a source of grief to us that she 
did not live to realize her life-long 
dream, a new Main library building 
embodying her ideals for library serv- 
ice to the community. 

With trust and resignation she has 
handed on the task to us. May we 
have the vision, the strength, and the 
courage to follow where she leads. 
March 6, 1927 

* * * * * * * 

Electra Doren has gone, and those 
who knew her and who have realized 
what she accomplished count their as- 
sociation with her as among the im- 
portant factors of their lives. Most of 
us recall her later part in a striking 
development of library work in Day- 
ton, but the number is fewer who 
saw at first hand what she did ‘against 
decidedly adverse odds a generation 
ago. Her death brings to the mind of 
one man some recollections of the 
woman and her work in bygone days. 

The Dayton library in those times 
was housed in the upper story of the 
Market House on Main Street, a big 
square room furnished with little more 
than floor and alcove and gallery 
shelves, the books well protected from 
the curious by means of locked glass 
doors. You strolled around, chose the 
book you wanted, called for help by 
striking your card on the door, and 
after a decent interval saw one of the 
attendants—there were two besides the 
librarian, if memory be correct—ap- 
proach, unlock the doors, charge your 
book at the desk in the centre of the 
room, and permit you to depart, all 
without display of emotion. 


You were permitted to take one book 
at a time, not more than one book a 
day. When the school teacher com- 
mented on the inevitable appearance 
of a library book each afternoon, and 
remarked on the queer habits dis- 
played by boys who insisted on getting 
a book from the library every day in 
the week, you glimpsed dimly that 
here was one more youthful and mas- 
culine habit not approved by feminine 
superiors. The library force—and su- 
periority was apparent in almost every 
phase of the boy’s relations with that 
force—joined the teachers in detached 
and distant observation of boys at a 
troublesome age, given more to scuf- 
fling and noisy roughness than to any 
more attractive traits. There was ne 
library rule against returning a book 
every day, but it was difficult to see 
why rude urchins should come to the 
market house building every afternoon 
as soon as school had closed, and 
should demand attention for regula- 
tion of conduct while they drew books 
from the attendant and ire from one 
gang to another. 

There came to one of these urchins, 
however, a gradual realization that 
part of the library force was not in- 
stinciively antagonistic toward the 
whole male population unfortunate 
enough to be in its ’teens, and after 
some hesitation he ventured to ask 
Miss Doren, as he later came to know 
she was called, if they had any more 
books there like the New England 
Days or Eyes and No Eyes she had 
unobtrusively recommended a week or 
so before. In time, he came to know 
her better and to see that never did 
he have a question that did not meet a 
sympathetic response, however foolish 
and trivial and unimportant would a 
teacher have voted it. 

About the time that boy finally 
landed in the high school, to the great 
surprise of all who knew him, and 
about the time he succeeded in secur- 
ing a delivery route on one of 
the morning newspapers, the library 
moved to the city “park” where a new 
home had been built in brick in the 
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romanesque style the followers of 
Richardson were making so popular. 
One day word come to the boy that he 
could have a position in the library 
after school hours. The promise of 
$16 every month was surpassed in at- 
tractiveness only by the lure of admis- 
sion to those shelves where sat the 
books behind the counter that sepa- 
rated them from the public. 

With that new position came to the 
boy a realization of all the thotful con- 
sideration for others Electra Doren 
was constantly exercising, realization 
of her high ideals, of her charity and 
kindliness when weaknesses of others 
were concerned, of the deep and abid- 
ing religious feeling that was as unob- 
trusive and considerate of the beliefs 
of others as it was an integral part of 
her life and spirit. It was a rare ex- 
perience for that boy, an unusual op- 
portunity to see high ideals joined 
with common sense and a healthy ap- 
preciation that life was passed in a 
workaday world where ideals, however 
high, were ineffective unless supple- 
mented by recognition of material 
things that greeted one on every side. 

What Electra Doren did in the Day- 
ton library and in the library world of 
the Miami valley and Ohio is a story 
that must be told by those who have 
remained closer to that setting than 
the boy she helped so many years ago. 
Both she and he changed in the days 
that have passed, but certain it is that 
never did she lose her vision, her striv- 
ing for the best attainable, her unself- 
ish giving of all she had or controlled, 
a steady working toward what she be- 
lieved was right. 

he was in her early twenties when 
she finished the printed catalog of the 
Dayton library, an achievement for 
which she deserves more than ordi- 
nary credit for both conception and 
execution. She entered the field be- 
fore library schools were born, but she 
was one of the first in Ohio to appre- 
ciate their importance and to extend 
her support. For many years in 


-Dayton she was titularly second in 


command, and on few ships have the 
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mates been more faithful and loyal.ence for the best things. 
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When she was called to take the craft 
in charge she guided it into voyages of 
import and success few of her friends 
and fellow workers dreamed could be 
accomplished. The results she brought 
about are easily apparent to any one 
who cares to look at the Dayton li- 
brary now and compare it with what 
it offered a few years ago. ‘What she 
was, what love and respect she in- 
stilled for self and her character, what 
a happy memory she leaves in a small 
band of people who knew her for so 
many years, these are things that are 
perhaps not so obvious but none the 
less important and none the less per- 
manent. H. M. L. 


The reason firm, the temperate will, 
— foresight, strength and 
skill. 

A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of angelic light. 

—W ordsworth 

In the death of James Shaw of 
Aurora, IIl., the library craft of Illinois 
has lost its oldest member in point of 
years and one of the staunchest be- 
lievers jn good library service and one 
who was able and always ready to 
render good service in promoting the 
various interests of library develop- 
ment. 

Mr Shaw had a varied career. Born 
in England, he came to America as a 
small boy who became deeply inter- 
ested in everything relating to the 
progress and welfare of the country. 
He served in the Union army during 
the Civil War, on a number of com- 
missions in the Reconstruction period, 
in the legislature, on educational 
boards, was a successful newspaper 
man, was an eminent court reporter 
and kept his interest and activity till 
only a few days before his death. 

Mr Shaw was a modest quiet man 
but effective in all he attempted. His 
library service covered the most active 
period of library growth in Illinois 
and in association and legislative mat- 
ters. He was always a steady depend- 
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The Aurora board of trustees spread 
upon its minutes a tribute of respect 
for Mr Shaw and his work, and regret 
at his passing. 

On March 4, Abbie Farwell Brown, 
poet and author, died in Boston, in the 
house in which she was born. Miss 
Brown was a warm friend of Josephine 
Preston Peabody, of Amy Lowell, of 
Robert Frost, and was herself one of 
the truest of New England poets. She 
was president of the New England 
Poetry club and an active member of 
the Author’s club of Boston. The 
kingdom of childhood was to her an 
open book, and in her Lonesomest 
Doll, The Flower Princess, The Book 
of Saints and Friendly Beasts and 
other books for children, she won the 
hearts of youth and captured its imagi- 
nation. The buoyant, enthusiastic 
spirit of Abbie Brown was apparent in 
all that she wrote, and more than 20 
books remain to charm the readers of 
the future. 





Selling Power of Good Editions and 
Motion Picture Plays 

A small fine print edition of. Moby 
Dick published by Humphrey Milford 
stood on the shelves of the Public li- 
brary, Mason City, Iowa, for half a 
dozen years and, except when the jan- 
itor was especially industrious, be- 
cause it was shorter than the other 
volumes, it was found to be getting 
dustier and more dusty between infre- 
quent circulations. 

In 1926, the beautiful Dodd Mead 
edition illustrated by Mead Schaeffer 
was added to the children’s room in 
the library. The older boys and girls 
began asking for it at the main desk 
as well as in the children’s room and 
the head of the circulation department 
requested one of the beautiful copies, 
also, so another was purchased. Now all 
three copies, thanks to the populariz- 
ing influence of a motion picture and 
two good editions, circulate each 
month. Even the little 75 cent book 
is drawn into use because one boy tells 
another what a good story that is and 


when the fine editions aren’t available 
the little old shabby one has to do. 

Ben Hur is another story which the 
large print edition and the motion pic- 
ture drama are bringing again to a 
wider circle of readers. 

As a shopkeeper arranges his show 
window to catch the eye of possible 
patrons, so the librarian can use good 
editions and take advantage of allied 
interests to further good reading in a 
community. 

L. M. BarrETTE 





Something for the Bulletin Board 

The following reminder is sent out 
to those libraries who are interested 
in “something new” for the bulletin 
board: 


Outdoor books, Garden week, April 18-25. 

Shakespeare’s birthday, April 24. Books 
about Shakespeare, his plays and about 
Stratford and London in Shakespeare’s day. 

Better Homes week, April 24-30. Better 
homes in America, 1653 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. Books on house 
decoration, books for the home library, 
books on architecture and gardening. 


Bookselling News 





Say It in Proper Words 


George Winthrop Lee, librarian, 
Stone & Webster, Inc., supplies the 
following as a partial list of words and 
phrases banned by the supervisors of 
English: 

advise and advice (for inform and in- 
formation); along these lines, line of busi- 
ness, etc.; and oblige; as per your order; 
attached hereto; awaiting your further 
orders beg (leave) to say S Kill the beg- 
gar,” says one critic); contents carefully 
noted; enclosed herewith; esteemed favor; 
even date; (has come) to hand inst., prox., 
ult.; permit me to . . .; please be advised: 
present writing; pursuant to your. . 
(leave pursuant to legal and legislative 
affairs) replying to your (valued) favor; 
thanking you in advance; up to this vei 
writer would say; and so forth. And 
according to a New York daily, Hon E tht 
Root, in turning over his $25, prize to 
the interests of peace, said: “IT beg to hand 


you herewith. 
‘The Shock Absorber 
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American Library Association 
Notes and news 
Officers of the A. L. A. and the lo- 
cal committee in making arrangements 
for the Toronto conference, June 20- 
27, are centering the activities in and 
around the University. Many meet- 
ings will be held in University build- 


ings; several hundred delegates will. 


live in the dormitories and many others 
will have daily luncheon and perhaps 
dinner there. 

In keeping with the plan the Uni- 
versity library has been chosen to 
house the professional and commer- 
cial exhibits, the A. L. A. registration 
desk, local information desk, conven- 
tion post office, offices of the secretary 
and assistant-secretary, employment 
service, and publicity. 


The official headquarters of the Spe- 
cial Libraries association will be the King 
Edward hotel. 


Arrangements have been made to ac- 
commodate 650 women in _ university 
dormitories and to furnish meals in the 
several halls which serve the students in 
session time. The price for room and 
meals at these places from luncheon on 
Monday, June 20, until after breakfast 
on Saturday, June 25, is $20. The price 
is the same for any lesser period. Rooms 
will be alloted in the order in which ap- 
plications are received, by Miss Mar- 
garet Ray of the Toronto public library, 
College and St. George streets, Toronto. 
Each application must be accompanied 
by $5, and the balance must be paid by 
May 20. 

Hotel accommodations in the city, 
street car transportation to the univer- 
sity, range in price from $2.50 to $9. 
These are: King Edward, Prince George 
and Waverly hotels. Reservations to be 
made personally. 


Because of the delay in the publication 
date of the volume on school library 
work, which is to contain the school li- 
brarians directory, the time for sending 
in the names has been extended until 
May 1, The names of school librarians 
and assistants who join the A. L. A. 
before that date will be included. 
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Nominations for A. L. A. officers 
The A. L. A. nominating commit- 
tee, composed of Malcolm G. Wyer, 
chairman, Nora Crimmins, W. E. 
Henry, F rank P. Hill and Martha Wil- 
son, has submitted the following list of 
names to be voted on for officers of the 
A. L. A. 1928: 
President 
Carl B. Roden 
First vice-president 
Tommie Dora Barker 
Charles H. Compton 
Second vice-president 
Julia Ideson 
Charles E. Rush 
Treasurer 
Matthew S. Dudgeon 
Trustee of endowment fund 
Harry A. Wheeler 
Members of the Executive Board 
Arthur L. Bailey 
Louise B. Krause 
Mary U. Rothrock 
. C. Williamson 
Members of the Council 
W. O. Carson 
Alfred D. Keator 
John A. Lowe 
Ralph Munn 
Charles V. Park 
Mildred H. Pope 
Flora B. Roberts 
Eleanor S. Stephens 
Charlotte Templeton 
Nell Unger 
Travel notice 
Since it is likely that the fare-and- 
one-half convention tickets to Toronto 
will allow a return date of July 2, the 
post-conference trip planned for the 
Saguenay River, via Montreal and 
Quebec, and thru the Thousand 
Islands, can be taken, and the fare- 
and-one-half convention ticket to To- 
ronto be used. The price of the Sague- 
nay trip from Toronto, June 25, to St. 
Alphonse (Bagotville) on the Sague- 
nay River, and return to Toronto, will 
be $100 including everything, even 
transfers and sight-seeing trips in 
Montreal and Quebec. This is a much 
more favorable price than that first 
announced of $75 where it was ‘ex- 
pected that the excursion tickets pur- 
chased by delegates would have to 
include the trip between Toronto and 
Montreal, and so this was not included 
in the price of the trip up the Sague- 
nay. 
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Edinburgh conference 

Intending visitors to the Edinburgh 
conference will be well advised to 
write to Mr Ernest A. Savage, Central 
public library, George IV Bridge, 
Edinburgh, to ask him to reserve any 
accommodation which they require 
during the conference week. The con- 
ference will probably begin promptly 
on Monday morning, September 26. 
Early intimation is necessary of inten- 
tion to attend the conference. 

Late information from Edinburgh 
is that the British Library Association 
will provide a pre-conference trip 
leaving London on Sept. 20 via Ox- 
ford, Stratford, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, York and Glasgow to Edin- 
burgh. It is very necessary that the 


British committee should know as 
early as possible how many will parti- 
cipate in that excursion. Please regis- 
ter with F. W. Faxon, Chairman 
Travel Committee, 83 Francis St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., as soon as possible. A 
personally-conducted trip as planned 


will be made to include participation 
in this pre-conference excursion. 
Meeting of Executive board 

At the A. L. A. Executive: Board 
meeting, March 5, the following  offi- 
cers were appointed as official A. L. A. 
delegates to the conference of the Li- 
brary Association of the United King- 
dom, in Edinburgh, Scotland, begin- 
ning September 26: the president, the 
latest ex-president, the chairman of 
the Committee on International rela- 
tions, and the secretary. These dele- 
gates are also asked to attend the con- 
ference of the Association of Special 
Libraries and Information Bureaux, at 
Cambridge, England, September 23-26. 

Julia Wright Merrill, was desig- 
nated as A. L. A. representative to 
coéperate with the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, in the field 
of library extension. 

Adopted budgets submitted by the 
secretary and approved by a special 
committee of the Executive Board, 
covered the following activities and 
amounts: 
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Books for Europe..' 

Foreign list of serials 

Membership and conference 

Publishing 

Special membership and endowment. 

War funds 
The estimate of receipts was ap- 

proved by the Finance committee. 
Other action taken was as follows: 
Approved a project and budget for 


a survey of school library service in 


the United States, for which funds are 
being sought. Authorized the secretary 
of the A. L. A. and the director of the 
American Library in Paris to codperate 
in establishing reading room and infor- 
mation service for the American Legion 
delegates to the Paris convention in 
1927. Approved a request to one of 
the endowment funds for aid in carrying 
on A. L. A. international activities. 

Authorized the appointment of a 
special committee of three to compile 
lists of books about George Washing- 
ton, as requested by Prof Albert Bush- 
nell Hart and Dr Putnam for the 
United States Commission for the 
celebration of the two hundredth an- 
niversary ofthe birth of George 
Washington. 


The American Library Association, 
with 9,000 members in the United 
States and Canada, is coming to To- 
ronto in June. 

The first general meeting will be 
held on the evening of Monday, June 
20, the last, on June 25. 

Colonel J. M. Mitchell, M.C., O.B.E., 
M.A., secretary of the Carnegie Trust 
of the United Kingdom, is coming to 
visit us at the convention. 

Mr Carson, the Inspector of public 
libraries for Ontario, and whose office 
is in the Parliament buildings, To- 
ronto, is the chairman of the local 
committee. Arrangements are well 
under way for a meeting at which we 
may expect—say 1,800 delegates. 

There will be a special meeting of 
the Canadian delegates during the con- 
vention. New members from every 
province in Canada are joining, and it 
is likely there will be at least 350 from 
Ontario alone. Our own Library will 
report 100 members.—Fore and Aft. 
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The Librarian, a Community 
Engineer’ 
William Allen White, Emporia, Kansas 

It is the librarian’s duty to be a di- 
rective force in his community. Our 
communities are liable to stagnate and 
we need contact with the outside 
world. There is no contact so privi- 
leged as that of the librarian. The 
average man of a community does not 
know the thots or currents of life as 
found in books and magazines. They 
cannot understand its significance and 
are apt to consider the whole thing 
“high brow.” It is up to the librarian to 
make things clear or to get someone 
else to. Women’s clubs should work 
with the librarian. The average club 
is filled with examples of gross igno- 
rance. The librarian should take an 
active rather than passive attitude to- 
wards life. “A librarian,” said Mr 
White, “is in a peculiar position in 
the community. He can explain the 
outer manifestations of the world and 
can be of great assistance as a medium 
of education.” 

In speaking of the current forces in 
literature, Mr White referred to his 
experiences in a printing office in the 
80’s. He told of his delight in discov- 
ering Howells’ A Modern Instance. He 
had read or had had read to him the 
works of Thackeray, Dickens, and 
George Sand and had gotten a literary 
enjoyment out of them, but with 
Howells he received a keen delight 
from the vernacular with which he was 
familiar and from the description of 
a world which he knew, the world of 
the printer. Howells, Mark Twain, 
Stockton, and the New England school 
of writers wrote of American scenes 
intellectually and really transcribing 
the inspiration of the hour. Our lit- 
erature as it runs thru the press repre- 
sents the ideals of the age. Howells 
represented and pictured what was in 
the American heart. In those days, 
we had a boy’s hope and faith, a be- 

21 Mr. White was the chief of attractions at the Sixth 

i ting of the California 


library association 


5. One who listened was so im- 
this report was sent in “to be those not 


fortunate enough to hear it. ” 
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lief in life. It was a period of boom, 
we were in a creative mood. We be- 
lieved in the nobility of man and in 
the high purpose of God. We had 
boundless faith in ourselves and in 
things. 

Faith was reflected in the works of 
such representative writers as Aldrich, 
Riley, Stockton and others. A buoyant 
faith in life, man and God was the soul 
of America of that day. It will be 
said that Twain and Howells had too 
many reticences. We might call them 
decencies, for some things maybe as- 
sumed. Altho Howells was the bitter 
realist of his day, he did not base his 
writings on the whims and caprices of 
the lower bowels. His literature was 
based above the chin. Mr White is 
with Howells. He believes that man 
is vastly more noble than not; that 
we are not here by some vast accident ; 
that man is more than a mere mechan- 
istic accident. Mr White knows he is 
old-fashioned in renewing this creed. 
He does not hold with those who be- 
lieve that there is no God and no ulti- 
mate scheme of things. Van Wyck 
Brooks criticizes Mark Twain for be- 
ing so decent, but Twain believed in 
the nobility of man and was a believer 
in something more than chance; he did 
not hold with those who believe man 
an unfortunate accident and regret 
him. 

With the war of 1914 came lost faith 
and lost illusions. ‘They will return, 
but when the pilot was dropped a new 
school of literature came aboard, which 
was interested in the great’ negation, 
in a denial of man’s nobility. This loss 
of faith in everything came from the 
war and from the peace after it. One 
cannot kill until he hates, so lies were 
told and the hate habit was formed. 
Delusions have robbed men of faith. 
The new school believes that man is 
merely an animal with no God to 
serve. This is the school of Dreiser, 
Anderson, and of the Dial “outfit,” 
with Mencken as the high priest. 
Mencken did a good work in “swat- 
ting” the sentimentalists that followed 
Howells and his school, but Mencken 
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“swatted” everybody and has no faith 
in anything. This new pathological 
school is a passing phase and it is the 
duty of the librarian to enlighten the 
reader that books are “dirty”’ and to 
advise better books, and to assure him 
that there is nothing permanent about 
such books except as reflections of the 
age. 

Photography does not give us the 
real thing. To have art one must have 
love. To have a great villian there 
must be lights and shades. The great- 
est villians have been loved by their 
creators. Faith, hope, and love is the 
basis of all great art. The Greeks did 
not hate their statues nor musicians 
their themes. We go down to despair 
but every heart has a resilient buoy- 
ancy that brings us back to faith and 
creative illusions. If this was not so 
there would be no progress. The li- 
brarian should emphasize the fact that 
this “sewer” of writing is a passing 
thing. 

Mr White concluded by a story 
about his daughter Mary when she 
was 17, which illustrates the different 
attitude toward things of the young 
people of today. Mr and Mrs White 
had always made it a rule that any 
book that was allowed in the house 
might be read by their children, Mary 
and Bill; but when Mrs White sug- 
gested that Mary wait until she was 
older before reading Winesburg, Ohio, 
Mary replied: “Yes, Mother, I have 
read it. It is not the kind of a book 
I would want young mothers to read, 


either.” ; 
Opportunity was given for questions 
and discussion. In reply to a question 
about Al Smith, Mr White said that 
he disagrées with Smith but that he has 
a good brain; that he is unlike the 
average politician who is a slow-witted 
lazy fellow. The back alley has 
brought out in Al Smith much of the 
quickwittedness that the back woods 
brought out in Abraham Lincoln. 

In reply to a question in regard to 
what current books one should read, 
Mr White replied that one should 
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know something about Dreiser - and 
Anderson and the prize poems coming 


‘out in the Nation altho personally he 


considers those poems “clear, plum 
crazy.” He said that his experience 
in reading books for the “Book-a- 
month-club” has given him such an 
amount of improper, pathological in- 
formation in regard to humanity that 
it makes him blush. In buying books 
for a library, after such an author has 
acquired a certain distinction he 
should be put on the shelves but 
should always be handed out with ex- 
planations that the borrower was 
wasting his time if he read it. 

Mr White considered that the best 
American fiction writers of the present 
time are women, and named them as 
Willa Cather, Dorothy Canfield, Zona 
Gale, and Edna Ferber. Edith Wharton 
was named as a fifth, He mentioned 
Tarkington as one of our best writers 
but spoke of his weakness in allowing 
his last chapters to become tiresome. 
Among the best English fiction writers 
Mr White named Galsworthy, Ben- 
nett, Wells, and Sheila Kaye-Smith. 
As a rule the English fiction is su- 
perior to the American, for the Eng- 
lish take things more seriously. 

When asked his opinion of Morley’s 
Thunder on the Left, he said he found 
it delightful but still didn’t know what 
it meant. In regard to Sinclair Lewis’ 
new novel, Elmer Gantry, Mr White 
recalled the incident of Sinclair Lewis 
standing on a platform and defying 
God to strike him dead. Mr White 
added that God had answered him, 
“for Sinclair Lewis as an artist is 
dead.” 

In reply to a question as to how to 
avoid buying poor books Mr White 
advised always considering the pub- 
lishers of a book. At the present time 
Knopf, Viking Press, and Boni-Live- 
right are publishing books of the ex- 
treme modern type. 

Mr White’s talk and round-table 
were of a stimulating and delightful 
nature that will be long remembered 
by librarians and all others present. 
































Fiftieth Anniversary of the A. L. A. 


(With apologies to Oliver Wendell Holmes 
and his “One Hoss Shay.”) 


Have you heard of the wonderful A. L. A. 
That was made in such a logical way; 

It ran fifty years to a day 

By its own momentum,—and then, but stay, 
I'll tell you what happened without delay, 
Throwing librarians into fits, 

And wearing Headquarters out of their 


wits,— 
Have you heard of that, I say? 


Seventeen hundred and seventy-six, 
Books were read by candle wicks,— 
Snuffy old candles and tallow dips. 

A candlemaker’s son with idea bright, 
Crept out of bed one stormy night, 
Caught the lightning on the tail of a kite, 
The spark was made into electric light. 
It was an eventful far-reaching slip, 
When Franklin quenched the candle dip! 
“Without light, what a dreary lot,” 
Said the “Father of Libraries,” I wot. 


Eighteen hundred and seventy-six, 
One hundred years after Franklin’s trick, 
An A. L. A. spark, not new, but a fusion 
Popped one night into a conclusion. 


In building A. L. A.’s, I ’Il tell you what, 

There’s always somewhere a_ weakest 
spot,— 

In brain or brawn, in heart of stone, 

In lack of courage, will, or back-bone, 

In weak-knees that can not stand alone, 

Find it somewhere you must I own,— 

Above or below, or within or without,— 

And that’s the reason beyond a doubt, 

An A. L. A. breaks down, but doesn’t wear 
out. 


But Dewey swore (as Dewey’s do, 
With an “I dew vum,” or an “I tell yeou,” 
He — build an A. L. A. at the Centen- 
nia 
That would last to the day of the millennial. 
This beardless prophet with youth perennial, 
Wrote Winsor and Cutter and Poole con- 
tinual ; 
—“Fur,” said Dewey, “t’s mighty plain 
If books are to be read on sea and main 
’n’ the way t’ fix it, uz I maintain, 
Is only jest 
T’ build A. L. A. uz strong uz the best.” 


Yes, build A. L. A. and set it afloat, 

And make every sinner get into the boat 
That draws library pay,—or souse the goat. 
Said Bowker, who never drew library. pelf, 
And Leypoldt, editor of books on the shelf, 
“We'll write you up in the Weekly Pub, 
And beg for shekels (Aye, there’s the rub!) 


To keep you safe in sunshine or fog, 
Along with the ‘American Catalog.’” 
So A. L. A. was built with 103 members, 
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Counting 13 women (the weaker timbers,— 
Kept out of Columbia till Dewey in flinders 
Threw the statutes out of the windows 
And got fired for a month.) 


This leavened the lump,— 
Women librarians advanced with a jump,— 
They say, alas, men took a slump!— 

But hooray we’ve grown to 8000, 

Soon the tramp tramp tramp of 10,000 
May be heard on march to the Lakes, 
Regardless of famine or dire earthquakes, 
On to Toronto!—But I started out 

To tell about the Sesqui, the “Grand Shout” 
On the “Boardwalk,” you know all about. 


She was a wonder, and nothing less! 
Twenty-five nationalities, I guess,— 
Polished, courtly, learned, suave, 
Masters of English, French, German, Slav. 
Chinese, Spanish, Danish, and the rest, 
Come together for a grand gab-fest. 
Children and grandchildren,—where were 
they? 


’ While here this marvelous A. L. A. 


Pranced on the “Boardwalk” night and day! 


Librarians flirted to beat the Dutch, 

And the Dutch they ogled back right much; 
Men may prefer blondes to pretty brunes, 

But saint and sinner were crazy as loons, 
Over the dark-eyed Italian girls, 
Bewitchingly clad,—furs, feathers, curls, 
Shawls wrapt slenderly round in swirls. 


Belden’s length did dignity lend, 

We were scared sfiff for him to bend— 
But to his wisdom we did attend, 
Milam’s:pompadour stood on end, 

He ordered and smoked;—a friend 

Had never a chance an ear to lend. 

Miss Bogle explained, “We’ve gone far 
Since the beginning, I do declare!’ 
Smiling sweetly when she took the air, 
Every evening in her wheeled chair. 


Locke towered above most of the rest, 
Like a westerner, fine as the best. 

Mr Guppy was there, in his best spats 
And his smile,—if it were raining cats. 
Jehoshaphat! we saw an Earl 

And his lady!—he was no churl, 

From Dunfermline; heard him talk, 

Just as nice as our own home folk; 

We wanted a chance to tell him so, 
But there’s a great gulf fixed—you know 


What I mean—wherever you go— 
Between lesser lights and the big show; 
Democratic, yes. (Don’t let this vex 
Your inferiority complex 
Unknown at the “Autocrat’s Table” 
When he wrote his “Breakfast” fable.) 


Nineteen twenty-six, October four, 

The Council sat, debating more 

Of the memorable days of yore 

And joys to come ere the week was o’er. 
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There were ‘whisperings behind closed 
doors, 

There were swishings on many floors; 

Away the afternoon quickly slipped, 

Some good meetings had to be skipped, 

Many maids so glad to be tipped, 

Beauty specialists gaily tripped, ° 

To make read for the reception. 

Behold a gorgeous aggregation! 

Old and young, in Paris creation !— 

“Mon chere, take my arm for a dance;” 

“Oui, oui, monsieur, glad of the chance.” 


October five;—it came along, 
Dewey’s masterpiece was going strong. 
There were dinings, and win(d)ings, in and 
out, 
The coin of the realm went up the spout, 
The Ritz, the Chelsea, the Ambassador, 
Every service calling for more; 
Sea-Food Grills all along the shore, 
Fifty-seven varieties in Heirz’s store, 
Fifty-seven varieties of library lore. 
Section by Section, around we tore. 


The “Children’s” led “Law” a merry race, 
“County Libraries” set the pace, 

“College” and “Reference” both gave chase 
“Round Tables,” “Buildings,” “Catalog,”— 
Without “Order!”’—not missing a cog. 
“Trustees” were in “League” with “For- 

eign-Born,” 
Everyone together blowing his horn. 


Where were we?—World without end, 

October six, when the hegira began! 

Atlantic City made one dizzy,— 

But Philadelphia ran one sissy! 

Seeing the Sesqui,—and the Exhibit, per- 
chance, 

Gold Medal winner par excellence— 

Attending the Anniversary session, 

Keeping up with the grand procession 

At Drexel,—so stately and thrilling! 

The big wigs not caring a shilling 

How long they talk. “Barkis was 
in Py 

But “Seed Time and Harvest” would 
spilling. 


will- 


keep 


I tried, but my mind would go milling: 
Brotherly love my soul kept filling; 
The old Liberty Bell was ringing; 

The choir in Christ Church was singing 
Come to Independence Hall, the shrine 
Of liberty lovers for all time. 
Washington crossed the Delaware, 
While various speeches hung in air. 

The spirit of Valley Forge was there, 
Encamped about the speaker’s chair. 


October seven, of this same year, 
Internationals only did appear, 
Americans, get out of the way 

Canadians, too.—You have had your day. 
All were agreed ’twas best to co-op, 
Without quite knowing where to stop. 

‘A foundation of goodwill was framed; 
Confidence and friendship were proclaiméd. 
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October eight, I’m ready to stop,— 
Goodby’s were said before 12 o'clock. 
October nine, the curtain did drop. 


End of the wonderful A. L. A. 
Logic is logic. That’s all I say. 
—Cora Case Porter 


Public library 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 





Pasadena’s New Building 


The Public library building is the 
first to be built of a group of public 
buildings recommended by the Board 
of city directors of Pasadena, Califor- 
nia, in 1923. The project calls for a 
civic center which includes three 
buildings: a city hall, a municipal 
auditorium and a new public library. 
The new library building was dedi- 
cated February 12. It is admirably 
fitted to add an impressive and satis- 
fying appearance in the proposed lo- 
cation. 

The building partakes of the Italian 
renaissance and fits gracefully into the 
general Spanish style adopted for the 
civic center altogether. The building 
is long and is practically a one story 
structure, but the central part has been 
extended to two and three stories. 
There are two entrances at either end 
on the main approach to the building. 
The surroundings are attractive with 
broad stone benches, a fountain, out- 
of-door reading rooms for youth and 
adults in the patio which are enclosed 
by low hedges to separate them from 
the rest of the patio. 

The interior has a cheerful appear- 
ance coupled with dignity. Colorful 
draperies blend harmoniously with the 
rich tones of the woodwork. A num- 
ber of clear, high story windows admit 
daylight somewhat subdued but am- 
ple. The furniture for all public 
rooms is of special L. B. design and 
reading lamps of artistic workmanship 
add comfort to beauty. 

The circulation hall is the main 
room of the building. It is 200 feet 
long, 45 feet high and 33: feet: wide. 
Open shelves are artistically built into 
the high wainscot running around. the 
walls. The capacity of the book 























stacks is 250,000v. At present only 
part of the equipment will be needed. 
The stacks are Library Bureau bracket 
stacks with paneled ends in olive 


. green. 


The reference room is 65 feet in 
length and 32 feet wide with space for 
more than 5000 reference books. A 
close grouping of material for all sorts 
of library work will provide an ap- 
preciated advantage. The fine arts 
and California department contain 
some of the richest treasurers of the 
library, and beautiful glass cases for 
rare volumes of first editions, valuable 
o. p. books, manuscripts, etc. are de- 
lightfully available. 

The periodical department which 
lies opposite the reference room, is 
about the same in size and arrange- 
ment, 

A delightful part of the library is 
called the Peter Pan room, which with 
its own out-of-door reading room, 
separate outside entrances, enhances 
a spirit of youth felt in the place. A 
Peter Pan frieze surrounds the fire- 
place, a gift to the children by Miss 
Maud Daggett. A room for older boys 
and girls adjoins this. 

The auditorium is shut off from the 
main part of the library and is sup- 
plied with sound proof walls and a 
separate outside entrance. 

The administrative quarters have 
been fitted up without any curtailing 
of either beauty or utility. 

The cost of the building was $586,- 
000. The ground was $226,577 and 
the furnishings, $38,000. The grounds 
were landscaped and furnished by the 
City Park department which will con- 
tinue to care for the grounds and patio. 





Recommendations for Developing Li- 
brary Service in Rhode Island 

A committee of the Rhode Island li- 
- brary association was appointed to 
consider and report on relations with 
the State board of education. The 
committee has studied the subject very 
carefully and recommends certain 
activities as objectives for the State 
board of education to undertake in de- 
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veloping the library service of the 
state to the public libraries, building 
on what has been and is now being 
done. 


1 Circulate traveling libraries 
Continue the circulation of the 231 
now owned. 
Make up and freshen new ones. 
Buy, catalog, and send out libraries of 
foreign books. 

2 Hold conferences on the establishment 
of new libraries 

(The next step after a traveling li- 
brary in a community) 

Organize and open such libraries. 

(Some of this is being done) 

3 Reorganize existing small libraries 

Aid in book selection, recommend 
suitable books, compile lists on spe- 
cial subjects. 

Aid in cataloging—a helper for a few 
weeks, for room and board. 

Aid in mending. 

Confer on conditions and recommend 
future policy. 

(Some of the above is being done) 

4 Reach outlying districts, not in contact 
with any library or traveling library 
center 

Install a book wagon service. 

5 Hold library institutes of instruction for 

untrained librarians 
In book selection, cataloging, refer- 
ence, administration. 

6 Hold a summer school (3-6 weeks) fo: 
assistants, with systematic instruc- 
:tion in fundamental methods 

7 Issue certificates or pass cards to such 
librarians as apply and pass . 

8 Give advisory help to any library on re- 
quest 

9 Institute foreign language and Ameri- 
canization work thru traveling li- 
braries 

By lending books in foreign lan- 
guages thru the public libraries. 

Thru lists compiled for classes and li- 
braries. 

10 Aid and advise state and county insti- 
tutions in organization and book se- 
lection 

11 Issue home reading certificates for work 


done 
12 Publish a bulletin for the libraries of the 

state 
Another recommendation of impor- 
tance was for the appointment of a 
committee to devote its entire official 
attention to the library progress out- 
lined, The committee was to be or- 
ganized under the state board of edu- 
cation and was to consist of three or 
five persons appointed by the governor 
to serve without pay, one of whom 
should be a librarian or an ex-librarian. 


























































American Library Institute 
Report of Atlantic City meeting 

The meeting of the American Li- 
brary Institute, held at Atlantic City, 
March 11, was open to the public and 
for that reason there was a large at- 
tendance. Dr H. L. Koopman, Brown 
University, presided in the absence of 
the president Dr A. E. Bostwick. 

The first presentation was made by 
Mr H. O. Severance of the University 
of Missouri, covering “Research prob- 
lems in university and public library 
administration.” Mr Severance, who 
is of the growing class of librarians 
that are really serious students of their 
craft, asked two prime questions: 1) 
What bibliographical work needs to be 
done soon? 2) Is there a research 
problem in higher library service in 
either the university or large public 
library that should be pursued? Mr 
Severance also suggested other ques- 
tions for consideration: Periodicals 
and publications of learned societies 
lacking in America to be investigated 
and listed; analysis of the university 
library so as to show the regional dis- 
tribution of the service taken in this 
country with suggestions for redistri- 
bution; place of the university library 
in research; possibilities and limits in 
planning a university library on a unit 
basis; investigation of English and 
other foreign book markets. 

The chairman instructed the secre- 
tary to communicate to the Fellows of 
the Institute a request that they send 
Mr Severance discussions of any of 
the problems presented and sugges- 
tions of other library research topics. 

A presentation of “Changes in li- 
brary methods in a changing world,” 
prepared by Mr John Cotton Dana of 
Newark, was read by Dr F. P. Hill 
who disclaimed agreement with the 
writer’s views except as to the part re- 
lating to the futility of some of the ef- 
forts sponsored by A. L. A. Headquar- 
ters, and asked that A. L. A. be called 
on to show what it was doing with the 
money it was spending outside of pay- 
ing high salaries. 
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Mr Dana’s paper compared the 
amount of distribution of reading ma- 
terial thru the public libraries with 
that thru the commercial agencies. The 
public library showed a total distri- 
bution of some 240,000,000 books a 
year, but the public voluntarily brings 
into being thousands of journals, five 
of which alone they buy for home read- 
ing to the extent of over 300,000,000 
copies a year. Probably two per cent 
of the reading done in this day is of 
print that has never been within the 
walls of the library. Mr Dana made 
a general criticism of several library 
investigations of service that they 
looked too much into the past,, whereas 
he thot effort and money had better be 
spent in study of the new world to 
which librarians must adapt them- 
selves. (Mr Dana’s paper will be pre- 
sented in Lrsrartes later.) 

Mr Bowker thot that Mr Dana’s 
view of the value of library work was 
narrow. The two per cent which the 
library is reading is good. An effort 
is being constantly made to get more 
into the library. The fact that other 
agencies are doing so much left a 
chance for the library to do more for 
those that were reached. A library . 
should not take over a work that was 
already being done by another.. 

Dr Johnston of Washington said 
that Mr Dana seemed to forget 
that the small colleges and special or- 
ganizations are supplied largely by the 
libraries with scientific and technical 
information which has been developed 
in this period of change. 

Dr Shearer suggested a critical 
study of the methods used by the Cur- 
riculum committee in the composition 
of its textbooks. Dr Van Hoesen com- 
plained of the exclusion of the prob- 
lem of university libraries from those 
textbooks as from many other A. L. A. 
enterprises. Dr Meyer thot the work 
of the A. L. A. Board of education 
was academic and impractical. He re- 
gretted that the great needs of small 
libraries were being overlooked in 
planning for library training. He 
pointed out the value of the work of 





























such classes as those offered by the 
Hagerstown library and similar train- 
ing courses for librarians of small 
libraries. 


Index to current library literature 


Dr Meyer’s special contribution to 
the program was a discussion of an 
index to current library literature. He 
said in part: The rapidly increasing 
number of publications dealing with 
library science, the increasing fre- 
quency with which articles on books 
and libraries appear in the general 
periodical -press, the rapid develop- 
ment of library publications them- 
selves taken in connection with his 
own personal experience led him to a 
belief in the need of an index to cur- 
_rent library literature which should 
cover books, pamphlets, magazine ar- 
ticles, reports and public documents. 
The H. W. Wilson Company, under 
the title Library Work, issued a use- 
ful publication from 1905 till 1911. On 
inquiring of Mr Wilson, Mr Meyer was 
told that the Library Journal had sug- 
gested that this matter be taken over 
by them as it was the field which they 
had long occupied. The Wilson Com- 
pany having many other interests con- 
sented to turn the matter over, but the 
issuance since has been intermittent, 
scrappy and with many gaps. 

Mr Meyer had visited the A. L. A. 
secretary’s office in Chicago to discuss 
the question of the publication and the 
issuance of a regular index to library 
material and with perhaps abstracts of 
particularly valuable presentations. 
After discussing this matter with the 
Library Journal and A. L. A. Head- 

uarters, Mr Meyer had concluded 
that the library periodicals were de- 
terrents which would have to be over- 
come before the matter could be suc- 
cessfully undertaken. Headquarters 
had a strong feeling that the publica- 
tion of abstracts would interfere with 
the circulation of the regular profes- 
sional journals... Mr Meyer did not 
believe that this was so, and he had 
the backing of Dr Vernon Kellogg 
who wrote him that “the publication 
of an abstract journal would increase 
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the subscriptions to the journals pub- 
lishing the original papers. If a man 
sees in his abstract journal references 
to other places, he will be inclined to 
want those journals regularly.” 

Mr Meyer was of the opinion that 
the H. W. Wilson Company was best 
fitted to undertake the index as they 
had the material on which to work, 
and more expert service than any other 
concern, but in view of the willingness 
of the Journal to undertake the work, 
the latter should receive all possible 
support from librarians thruout the 
country. He also thot that the mate- 
rial in the proposed index should be 
cumulated from time to time, at least 
once a year. He called attention to 
the new edition of Cannon’s Bibliog- 
raphy of Library Science which com- 
ing up to 1920, leaves a gap from 1920 
to 1927 in which there was the publi- 
cation of as much valuable material as 
appeared at any other period. This 
should be covered in a separate pub- 
lication. In closing, he called on Mr 
Bowker to tell how far he had de- 
veloped the plan to carry on the work 
which he had taken over from Mr 
Wilson. 

Mr Bowker said that he thot it could 
be done but that it would take longer 
time to make it apply to all literary 
and library works than to have it apply 
to a few places. The Journal’s ab- 
stracting is still in an experimental 
stage and he felt that such an enter- 
prise should be amply supported by 
librarians rather than be subsidized. 

Dr Koopman called on Miss Ahern, 
editor of Lrsrarigs, for a contribution 
to the discussion. In a _ facetious 
strain, Miss Ahern expressed surprise 
that the proposal for such an enter- 
prise had gone so far without her hav- 
ing heard of it, but said no blame was 
to be attached to Mr Meyer’s investi- 
gation since he could hardly be ex- 
pected to go from A. L. A. Headquar- 
ters to LrprariEs office, a distance of 
some eight or ten blocks. He probably: 
had traveled far enough to be fatigued 
when he reached Headquarters and he 
seemed to have been seeking confirma- 
tion rather than new suggestions. Miss 
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Ahern had found the Wilson Library 
Work a useful tool and was sorry when 
it was discontinued . The many biblio- 
graphies on library literature which had 
appeared in professional publications 
in America were very incomplete. 
Evidently no special attempt had been 
made to find original sources of ma- 
terial or to include all that had been 
printed on many important topics. 
Cannon’s Bibliography was a very val- 
uable contribution and as a library tool 
it deserved far more support than 
American libraries, at least, had given 
it. Much of the work that is done for 
the assistance of the library craft 
passes unheeded. Librarians gen- 
erally applaud but do not support such 
undertakings. Cannon’s admirable 
work plainly showed that. It dragged 
in publication because libraries did not 
buy it. Would another publication 
fare better even if so ably sponsored 
as the present idea seemed to be? 

Dr Van Hoesen thot that the Library 
Journal should cumulate its indexes 
and not send its readers to 22 different 
places to find material. Dr Richard- 
son expressed the idea that such work 
cannot be self-supporting. There are 
few instances where it has been. Dr 
Williamson thot that the index should 
be selective as much of the present li- 
brary material printed is ephemeral 
and worthless. Mr Bowker thot there 
should be two classes served in bibli- 
ography, the young and elementary 
workers and the older and more schol- 
arly readers who want special material. 
Dr Gerould said that the experience of 
the Union list, where a number of li- 
braries had each contributed $1,200 for 
that work, offered evidence of what 
could be done for a worthwhile pub- 
lication. 

A new libraty periodical proposal 

The next paper was one prepared by 
Frank K. Walter of the University of 
Minnesota, read. by Dr Williamson. 
Mr Walter pointed out the need for in- 
véstigation of the world around it that 
the library may’ know how it ought to 
serve, Library problems will be and 
are now being studied, and the libra- 
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rians must engage in that work them- 
selves or have others less sympathetic 
do it. There is a lack of adequate in- 
formation regarding library work even 
among librarians. Too much is taken 
for granted. New activities have been 
taken on, new developments are being 
started, but the reason for these is not 
generally understood. Evaluation of 
it is not made. This does not mean 
verbal invectives or atrabilious attacks 
by voice or print. Calling one’s oppo- 
nents narrow-minded or reactionary is 
no argument. It is often unconscious 
self-revelation. For some, standardiza- 
tion is a refuge from mediocrity. For 
others, a professional basis is a starter 
for new advance. 

After complimenting the two exist- 
ing periodicals, Mr Walter said he thot 
there was room for another journal of 
a definite type for material that would 
be prepared, based on mature thot and 
extensive investigation, attempts to- 
wards which should show greater pa- 
tience in investigation and more care- 
ful weighing of evidence than writers 
show today.” Conference papers, all 
proceedings, all committee reports do 
not show special deliberate search or 
seasoning. Existing journals cannot 
use space for material in which the 
greater majority of their readers are 
not interested. Is the lack of interest 
due to inadequate library service or 
are other things taking a foremost 
place? There is no careful evidence to 
offer on the question. In the admin- 
istrative field, we have fared better, 
but shall we settle down here? Not all 
methods are of the best. No real basis 
or plans of library research exist and 
work of this kind cannot be done by 
everyone. It must come thru an or- 
ganized system and a journal orig- 
inated for that purpose. The diversity 
of interests, talents and education of 
the A. L. A. call for a popular appeal 
and this is what the existing journals 
have done admirably. A settled, well 
supported, comfortable future may 
give another trend. 

Mr Walter called for a guaranteed 
list of a thousand subscribers at $5 a 
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subscription for a publication to be is- 
sued quarterly. Such a journal would 
be published for those specially inter- 
ested in bibliography or the executive 
side of the work. This class of work- 
ers would naturally control articles 
and editorial services would be free. 
The field would be occupied by a 
serious periodical of rather formal 
type, open to all members of the pro- 
fession interested in the careful study 
of fundamental problems.. The Pro- 
ceedings of the American Library In- 
stitute, as far as they have been pub- 
lished, are the nearest approach to ar- 
ticles of the kind indicated. 

The success or need of a professional 
periodical depends on many things. 
Three are: 1) A field of activity wide 
enough and with enough points of 
agreement to permit control of discus- 
sion; 2) a professional personnel in- 
telligent enough to recognize points of 
professional interest and also compe- 
tent to discuss these points intelligent- 
ly; 3) professional interest wide- 
spread enough to support an organized 
effort to increase professional knowl- 
edge and _ professional _ efficiency. 
Among libraries there is no lack of 
variety of interest and _ problems. 
On these are built association trim- 
mings and professional literature. It 
is impolitic to say librarians and 
trustees are not intelligent enough to 
recognize things of importance which 
come within their experience. 

Need of American research books 

Dr Richardson, former president of 
the Institute and who had carried the 
expense of its Proceedings for several 
years, placed the _ Institute - still 
further in his debt by presenting his 
paper prepared for this session in 
printed form. Dr Richardson con- 
sidered “The Nature and Extent of the 
Need of American Research Books” 
and proposed a plan for filling it. In 
1916, the Institute had proposed that 
each collaborating library should take 
up at least one of its own narrowest 
specialties for concrete attention, mak- 
ing itself responsible for that collec- 
tion by purchasing works not now known 
to exist elsewhere in America and by 
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inter-library information service, and 
by lending or copying service so far as 
circumstances would permit, share its 
contents. The A. L. A. plan is to 
organize these special and isolated 
efforts into an operating tool on the 
basis of bibliographic machinery 
which has been evolved at the Library 
of Congress and systematically to 
supply this until all fields have been 
covered. 

The nature of the needs is a double 
one: first to find what books will be 
useful to the students and second, to 
find the books. The acuteness of the 
need lies in the serious difficulty of 
finding books wanted for use. The A. 
L. A. Council has authorized its Ex- 
ecutive Board to solicit funds for this 
plan. 

Dr Richardson explained why the 
Library of Congress as such, could not 
do the whole thing itself but gave a 
most interesting exposition of the 
present available machinery of the Li- 
brary of Congress included under the 
five main factors: 1) a card union 
finding list of about 3,400,000 titles; 
2) a card list of 5000 special collections 
in American libraries; 3) an inter-li- 
brary ‘lending system; 4)a going in- 
formation service as to the location of 
books in American libraries; 5) a 
preferential purchasing system for the 
books in its field not now in known 
location in American libraries. 

Dr Richardson showed how the need 
for more research books was growing 
every day. Large research libraries 
need no special demonstration of the 
fact. The A. L. I. in a special sense 
stands for the research side of library 
science. The development of more in- 
formation and intelligent understand- 
ing of the need of American research 
can best be developed in its member- 
ship. The total number of existing 
books has been estimated at 12,000,000 
individual book titles, not to mention 
analyticals, separates ‘and many 
classes of pamphlets. No American li- 
brary has as many as 2,000,000 titles of 
printed works. The average man,. 
even the highly specialized research 
student, has use for only a few of 
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. these books and is apt to jump to the 
conclusion that the books for which he 
has no use are not useful. The bulk 
of these books have a research use. It 


may not be great but almost every: 


book has an occasional use that is 
worthy of consideration. It is the less 
useful books that oftentime cost the 
most because they have not been kept 
in the same quantity or cataloged with 
the same certainty. Every existing 
book is a factor in the problem. 

There is a very large fraction of 
books needed for research which can 
not be located in any American li- 
brary except by long and painful 
processes. This matter could be 
remedied by increasing the Union cata- 
log and subdividing the task of buy- 
ing. Until the problem is solved, 
every research undertaking, large or 
small, will cost more and on the aver- 
age produce less for the given time or 
money expended. Any amount up to 
$100,000 a year for five years can be 
used with great advantage. Five 
times this amount can be used prof- 
itably. The annual budgets of Ameri- 
can libraries amount to more than 
$50,000,000 a year. It is not incredible 
that the annual savings which »might 
be produced in purchase costs, storage 
costs, storage savings of weeded or 
redistributed titles and of cataloging 
should be made to produce this 
amount irrespective of the saving of 
time and travel expense to research 
students. There can be little doubt that 
the results will be worth the whole capi- 
tal investment annually. 

Closing his address, Dr Richardson 
offered the following resolution which 
was unanimously carried: 

That it is the sense of this meeting that 
the Executive Board of the Institute should 
codperate with the A. L. A. Board in com- 
mending to givers the plan of the A. L. A. 
committee for meeting the problem of re- 
search books in America. 

The next paper was presented by 
Asa Don Dickinson, librarian of the 
University of Pennsylvania, on “A 
league of librarians to coérdinate book 
purchases.” His plan was a codper- 
ative scheme in which universities 


should contribute $1000 each. A list 
of needs should be made out and sent 
in to headquarters somewhere and a 
reader of catalogs at about $1000 a 
year should be employed. 

Dr Gerould thot highly of the 
scheme. It would be rather hard to 
escape the departmental dictation for 
most universities have no policy of 
book buying except the wishes of the 
heads of the departments. He illus- 
trated by the example of one profes- 
sor who was intcrested in crusades, 
and who in each succeeding position 
he took, made up a considerable li- 
brary on crusades so that in three 
places instead of one, there are these 
incomplete collections. If the plan 
did develop a permanent policy of 
book-buying, it would be a very eco- 
nomic thing. Dr Richardson called at- 
tention to an index of 4000 special col- 
lections which he had made and which 
was still growing. 

Dr Koopman of Brown University 
said that knowledge of such policies of 
specialization often brings help by 
special gifts and endowments. He in- 
stanced in this particular ‘the Ameri- 
can and Lincoln poetry collections of 
Brown University. 

The time allowed for the Institute 
had been entirely consumed and three 
papers still remained unused. These 
were passed by with a promise to 
bring them forward on a future pro- 
gram. 

It was a matter of considerable in- 
terest and some amusement to the 
older members of the Institute when 
Mr Bowker expressed himself as high- 
ly pleased with the Institute meeting 
and professed that if this was a sample 
of its activity, it had a bright future 
and should have the support of those 
interested in the higher forms of 
bibliographical interest. 

The session lasted the whole after- 
noon and was full of interest and prof- 
it. After adjournment many lingered 
for further discussion. 





- She had the editorial mind, used to 
reaching conclusions and giving advice. 
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Library Meetings 

California—The Sixth District of the 
California library association held its 
annual meeting at Ontario, March 5, 
with over 500 in attendance. Willis H. 
Kerr, librarian of Pomona College, 
president of the district and of the San 
Antonio library club, presided. 

Milton J. Ferguson, president of the 
California library association, outlined 
the plans for the joint meeting with 
the Pacific Northwest library associa- 
tion to be held at Gearhart, Oregon, in 
June, and urged librarians and trustees 
to attend. Mrs W. H. Kerr talked de- 
lightfully on “The spirit of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary conference, A. L. A.” 
One of the impressions left with Mrs 
Kerr was that it had been a gathering 
of friends, all interested in the com- 
mon human experiences recorded on 
the printed page. 

The district was fortunate in hav- 
ing William Allen White, citizen of 
Emporia and noted editor, address the 
meeting. His talk on “The librarian, a 
community engineer,” (See p 183) was 
a delight and an inspiration to all. He 
challenged librarians to be a directing 
force in their community rather than 
passive citizens and to assist in arous- 
ing American communities which are 
prone to stagnate, becoming provincial 
and self-satisfied. “A librarian is in a 
peculiar position in the community. 
He can explain the outer manifesta- 
tions of the world and can be of great 
assistance as a medium of education.” 


Regarding the present-day currents in 


literature, Mr White said that much of 
today’s literature has too few re- 
ticences and is too pathological; he 
favors the standards of the late 
eighties, especially as exemplified in 
the work of William Dean Howells. 
“Librarians should get over to people 
that the present-day popular ‘dirty’ 
books are merely a passing develop- 


ment, for in the end faith, hope and 


love will remain the true basis of the 
author's art.” He concluded: that the 
four best authors of the present are 
all women, namely, Willa Cather, 
Dorothy Canfield, Edna Ferber and 
Zona Gale. 


Luncheon was a delightful affair, 
featuring toasts by several authors. 
Earl D. Biggers of Seven Keys to 
Baldpate fame, ably defended mystery 
and detective stories, referring to 
Shakespeare and other classicists who 
used murder and sudden death to add 
glamor to their writings. Mrs Grace 
Moon, author of “Chi-Wee,” etc., em- 
phasized the importance of giving 
present-day children a better under- 
standing of and sympathy for the In- 
dians. Mr Moon reminded his hearers 
that such writers as Stevenson and 
Kipling had made their reputation 
with their books for children, and 
recommended that parents read aloud 
to the young people, to eliminate the 
unsuitable in children’s books and to 
give the children themselves cor- 
rect pronunciation. Another author, 
Charles S. Brooks, responded as well, 
and Mr White told of his connection 
with the Book-a-Month-Club, giving 
his hearers some inside information on 
how and why certain books had been 
chosen; he revealed the fact that he 
and Dorothy Canfield both considered 
a recent choice as an “awful” book, but 
as Heywood Broun and Christopher 
Morley had both given it first place, it 
was chosen! A telegram of greetings 
from Miss Ahern was received with 
applause. 

Luncheon was followed by four 
round-table discussion groups. The 
College and Reference section under 
the leadership of Miss Charlotte 
Brown, librarian of the University of 
Southern California, devoted its time 
to the subject of -how, where, and 
when to get reference material. The 
slogan, “Catch your history on the 
hoof,” presented by Laura Cooley of 
the California Historical department 
of the Los Angeles public library and 
“One jump ahead: of: the public,” as 
presented by Irma Walker, reference 
librarian of the Long Beach public li- 
brary, will be remembered gratefully 
by all reference librarians privileged to 
attend the session. Minnie A. Lewis, 
of the Riverside public library, con- 
ducted a section of Catalog problems, 
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where methods of. simplifying catalog- 
ing were ably discussed. Miss Fay 
Tunison, of the Long Beach public li- 
brary, was the leader of the section on 
Circulation Department problems, and 
under the guidance of Miss Eva Leslie, 
Los Angeles public library, school and 
children’s librarians discussed the 
selection of children’s books. Mrs 
Doyne Elliott, Mrs Ione Rider and 
Rosemary Livsey, all of the staff of 
the Los Angeles public library, con- 
tributed worthwhile talks on children’s 
literature, and Mrs Anne Massey of 
Long Beach spoke of the Long Beach 
school libraries. The general commit- 
tee, largely responsible for the great 
success of the meeting, included, in 
addition to Mr Kerr and Miss Ewing, 
Mrs Ada Manker, W. A. Fiske and 
Mrs Isabel Neales of the Chaffey li- 
brary, Miss K. A. Monroe of the On- 
tario public library, and Miss S. A. 
Jacobus, of the Pomona public library. 
Hazer G. Gipson 
Secretary 


Chicago—The March meeting of the 
Chicago library club was devoted to 
the topic of School libraries. 

Miss Lucille Fargo, of the A. L. A. 
board of education for librarianship. 
and formerly librarian, North Central 
high school, Spokane, was the speaker 
of the evening. Drawing from her 
store of experience with, knowledge 
and observation of various school li- 
braries, she stressed’ the necessity of 
the school librarian’s knowing some- 
thing of the changes in_ school 
methods. She gave as examples the 
‘platoon school, which is an adminis- 
trative plan of dividing the school; the 
contract plan, in which the student 
agrees to cover in a semester that 
amount of work of which he thinks 
himself capable. Here groups are di- 
vided according to ability and inclina- 
tion to study. Closely allied to this is 
the ungraded, or Winnetka, plan 
‘where the student works according to 
“his ability in a particular subject. But 
-whatever the method may be, said 
Miss Fargo, the general tendency in 
education is to do away with the text- 
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book lesson—studying chapter by 
chapter—and to take up a subject top- 
ically and chronologically, a tendency 
which develops independence and self- 
reliance in the student. 

With the abandonment of the text- 
book has come an entirely different 
conception of the library. The time 
when it was considered poor technique 
to allow the student low in some subject 
to use the library has passed. Instead, 
the library is an integral part of the 
schoo] and the student must be 
familiar with it. There is, for instance, 
the Omaha technical high school 
where the school is definitely centered 
about the library which is situated be- 
tween two study halls. Then in the 
platoon type, the library is always in- 
cluded. But no matter what the plan 
may be, a school must have a good col- 
lection of books. 

Instruction in the use of the library 
may vary according to the plan on 
which the school is run. With the 
contract plan, the students outline 
with the librarian what work is to be 
covered and will then agree how much 
they can do. The self-government 
idea can be carried out in collecting 
fines and maintaining order. The 
question of discipline is no longer a 
problem. 

Miss Fargo was followed by four 
speakers, each representing a different 
type of school library. 

Miss Helen L. Butler, librarian, 
Lindblom high school, described the Chi- 
cago senior high-school library which is 
provided by the Chicago public library. 
She stressed the advantages of this con- 
nection. The work is done at the main 
library, leaving the high-school li- 
brarians free to help the students, and 
the main library can be called on for 
additional reference and book service 
when the high-school library collec- 
tion is limited. 

Instruction in the use of the library 
is given but there is no definite course 
followed by all the schools. . Each ‘li- 
brary tries to adjust itself to the con- 
ditions found in the local high schools. 
Their primary interest is to instill in 
the students a love of books ard’ the 
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habit of using the public library while 
they are in school and afterwards. 

Mrs Lucille Pannell described the 
junior high-school library which is 
under the direction of the Schools de- 
partment of the Chicago public library. 
This library offers a regular course of 
study in connection with the English 
department. It is given during the 
English hour and takes from six to 
eight periods. Here, too, is stressed 
the value and importance of the public 
library. A library club further stimu- 
lates interest in reading. 

Miss Mary S. King, librarian, New 
Trier township high-school library, 
spoke for the township library which 
is an independent unit. In the cases of 
Oak Park and Evanston where there 
are good public libraries, the school 
library receives much codperation. In 
New Trier, however, they must depend 
on their own smali collection: This li- 
brary, said Miss King, is still in the 
stage of experimentation. At first, it 
was run on the permit system and now 
is run as a study hall. The ideal is to 
have the library situated between 
study halls so the students will be free 
to come and go. It is also desirable 
to have a library period each day for 
each pupil. The history classes use 
this library most extensively and with 
the new block method by which all 
the classes in the same history course 
arrive at the same point at the same 
time, it has been found very difficult 
for the library to provide adequate ma- 
terial. 

The program was concluded by a 
talk on the elementary school library 
by Miss Gertrude W. Morse, children’s 
librarian, Evanston, where they are 
still organizing and have no set man- 
ner of operating. They are, however, 
trying to meet the demands occa- 
sioned by the changing educational 
methods and they think they can oper- 
ate best if connected with the public 
library. 

Florida—The eighth annual meeting 
of the Florida library association was 
held in Miami, March 3-4, with the 
Flagler memorial library as host. 


A very encouraging number of 
members and guests were present for 
the opening session, with the presi- 
dent, Mrs Ann Van Ness Brown, in 
the chair. The brief library reports 
given showed a very decided growth 
of library work in the state that was 
very encouraging. The president’s re- 
port showed a very active year for the 
association not only in the usual type 
of work but also in library legislation. 

The State library board was created 
by the last legislature and the gover- 
nor has appointed Mr E. D. Lam- 
bright, editor of the Tampa Tribune, 
and Mr Olin W. Kennedy, managing 
editor of the Miami Herald, as mem- 
bers. This forward step will mean 
more for the advancement of library 
work in Florida than any other one 
thing. 

The round-table discussion on high- 
school libraries was particulaly inter- 
esting. Mrs Glenn Cass, librarian of 
the Miami high school, stressed the 
things that constitute an efficient high- 
school library. Miss Louise Richard- 
son, librarian, State College for Wo- 
men, urged Florida’s need for better 
high-school libraries. As the first 
requisite, more information is needed 
and at the request of state supervisor 
of high schools, R. M.-Sealey, the pres- 
ident appointed as -a committee from 
the Florida library association Cora 
Miltimore, librarian, State University ; 
Louise Richardson, librarian, State 
College for Women, and Olive Brum- 
baugh, librarian, Albertson library, Or- 
lando, to work with a committee from 
the Florida educational association to 
make a survey of the high-school li- 
braries of the state. 

District meetings were held this year 
for the first time, under the direction 
of Miss Frances Gates of the Tampa 
public library. The meeting in the 
northwest district was held in ‘i alla- 
hassee at the same time as the annual 


meeting of the Florida educational as-— 


sociation and for that reason a larger 
proportion of school librarians were 
present. The central district meeting 
at Orlando had the pleasure of having 
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Dr and Mrs Dewey as guests and the 
privilege of helping to celebrate Dr 
Dewey’s seventy-sixth birthday. The 
southeast district meeting at West 
Palm Beach was fortunate enough to 
have as a guest Miss Julia Merrill of 
the A. L. A. committee on library ex- 
tension. The southwest district meet- 
ing was held in the Tampa public 
library and had no _ out-of-the-state 
guests, but was one of the largest and 
most enthusiastic of the meetings. 
The district meetings were voted de- 
cidedly worthwhile and will be con- 
tinued next year. 

The Florida libraries Bulletin, under 
the editorship of Miss Brumbaugh, Or- 
lando, brought forth much favorable 
comment. The Bulletin has a decided 
value to the libraries of Florida and 
will continue to be published by the 
Albertson library. 

Miss Elizabeth Long, of the Jack- 
sonville public library, read a most in- 
teresting letter from Mr George B. 
Utley giving some of the early history 
of the Florida library association, 1901- 
1911. This was particularly interest- 
ing since the history of the association 
from the reorganization in 1920 was 
given at the meeting last year: 

The Tampa public library won the 
annual poster prize of $5 given by the 
association. Avon Park and Orlando 
libraries received honorable mention. 

New officers elected are as follows: 
President, Miss Olive Brumbaugh, Al- 
bertson public library, Orlando; first 
vice-president, Miss Frances Gates, 
Tampa public library; second vice- 
president, Mrs E. C. Hume, Miami; 
secretary, Miss Eunice Coston, Lake- 
land public library; and treasurer, 
Miss Louise Richardson, State College 
for Women, Tallahassee. 

Cora MILTIMoRE 
Acting-secretary 


New Jersey—The officers of the New 
Jersey library association elected for 
1927-1928 are as follows: President, 
George M. La Monte, Bound Brook, 
chairman of the New Jersey public li- 
brary commission; vice-president, Agnes 
Miller, Public library, Princeton; secre- 


tary, Dorothy A. Pinneo, Public library, 
Newark; treasurer, Howard L. Hughes, 
Public library, Trenton ; member of ex- 
ecutive board, Margaret Jackson, Public 
library, Chatham. 


Oklahoma—The twentieth annual 
meeting of the Oklahoma library asso- 
ciation and the Library section of the 
Oklahoma teachers association con- 
vened jointly in Oklahoma City, Feb- 
ruary 10-11, in conjunction with the 
Oklahoma teachers association. 

Judge John H. Wright, president of 
the Oklahoma City Carnegie library 
board, and a member of the City board 
of education, warmly welcomed the li- 
brarians. He emphasized the oneness 
of the Oklahoma schools and the Okla- 
homa library system in the matter of 
furnishing books to the entire city thru 
branch libraries maintained jointly by 
the library and the school board. This 
system includes a colored branch with 
a monthly circulation of 3500. 

Mrs Henry S. Johnston, the wife of 
the governor of Oklahoma, graciously 
extended greetings “To librarians and 
library trustees” from the state, par- 
ticularly the executive department of 
the state. She stressed the benefits of 
interesting librarians and trustees in 
attending library conferences. 

It was gratifying to know that the 
Oklahoma chapters of the American 
Association University Women are 
deeply interested in the establishment 
of libraries in the rural schools and are 
making a definite survey of the needs 
of certain localities for the right kind 
of libraries. 

The report of the Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary conference of the American Li- 
brary Association held in Atlantic City 
and Philadelphia, October 4-9, was 
given in rhyme by Mrs Cora Case Por- 
ter, Muskogee, in which she brought 
out “informal views of the sessions 
which had not been included in the 
printed reports.” (See p. 185.) 

Mrs J. R. Dale, president of the 
Southwestern library, association and 
secretary of the Oklahoma library 
commission, discussed interestingly 
the homes and haunts of English 
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writers she visited abroad on the pre- 
conference trip. “Almost thou per- 
suadest me to want to be an English- 
man,” Mrs Dale humourously said in 
speaking of the beauty of Warwick- 
shire and the lake country of England 
and Scotland. She dwelt at length 
upon the difference in library service 
at home and abroad. Their libraries 
mainly are public to use but not pub- 
lic to take away. 

Judge Wright introduced Hon John 
Rogers, attorney, Tulsa, who said in 
part, “Everyone at some time feels the 
need for the stimulus of good litera- 
ture. Why? Because a life that has 
not come under the influence of. the 
great thinkers of the past is incom- 
plete. Without the influence of good 
literature, one cannot, in the very na- 
ture of things, fully appreciate the 
beauty of life. “. . The outsider 
who uses the library expects three 
things of: the library authorities: 1) 
that they, in’so far as it is possible, 
will see that the library contains all 
thestandard works in the liberal arts, 
fine arts and the sciences, including all 
standard reference works; 2) that the 
library contains the worthwhile 
weekly, monthly and quarterly period- 
icals and keeps abreast with modern 
thot in the whole field of literature; 
3) that the librarian and the assist- 
ants be qualified to advise correctly 
the inquiring public.” 

Mr Rogers paid tribute to the 
A. L. A. reading courses, and to the 
Book of the Month Club and the Lit- 
erary Guild of-America. “Regardless 
of the commercial element that may en- 
ter into the latter organizations, the 
primary purpose of each is to codp- 
‘erate with its members in their desire 
to read only the best in books. . . An 
efficient public library can offer its 
readers the same service that is ob- 
tained by the members of the Book of 
the Month Club and the Literary 
Guild at great cost.” 

“A chamber of commerce is a clear- 
ing house for the thousand and one 
community interests presented to a 
city, and not just a mouthpiece to de- 
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liver welcome addresses, pleasant as 
that may be, to an organization rep- 
resenting one of the four necessities of 
modern civilization: the home, the 
church, the school, the library,” said 
Mr Overholser, the genial, fluent, busi- 
ness head of the Oklahoma City cham- 
ber of commerce, when introduced by 
Judge Wright. 

Mrs H. Ben Turner, librarian of the 
University Hospital extension service 
of the Oklahoma City library, pre- 
sented with pathos the practical side 
of library work where the dependents 
of a community are the patrons. 

In discussing “Modern first edi- 


tions,” Jesse L. Rader, University of 


Oklahoma librarian, proved conclu- 
sively that a “copyright date and a 
title page date” did not make a first 
edition. 

Miss Anna R. Moore, Tulsa, gave an 
excellent paper on Teaching the use 
of the library, punctuated with her 
own experience in teaching the stu- 
dents in the Tulsa high-school library, 
“Modern methods of teaching, placing 
as they do the emphasis on the as- 
sembling of data as a basis for discus- 
sion rather than the mastery of a 
single text, necessitate the working 
knowledge of the library,” she said. 
“Far too many students enter college 
only to wander bewildered thru the 
mazes of a library, wasting time and 
energy in futile efforts to prepare as- 
signments made on the assumption of 
at least a speaking acquaintance with 
library organization.” 

The round-table on School library 
problems, led by Mr E. C, Wilson, 
East Central College, Ada, brought 
out much helpful discussion on: Why 
faculty members fail to use material 
ordered for them; Faculty members 
who refuse to use material that would 
help them; How many duplicate 
copies should the library order; How 
to bring the attention of teachers to 
the benefits of the library as com- 
pared with other school departments. 
Mr Wilson regretted that more re- 
quests come to the state normals for 
athletic coaches than for trained 
teacher-librarians. 
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The. night program, Introducing 
Oklahoma authors and musicians, was 
a rare treat.to the large number who 
saw, heard, and met “Oklahoma’s 
Own.” ‘ 

Friday morning, the Trustees sec- 
tion was led by Mr Wright. Richard 
L. Wheatley, Vinita, state senator, 
spoke first on the Difficulties of li- 
brary legislation. He urged patience 
on the part of librarians and promised 
to’ do all he could to further the pas- 
sage of the two mill library levy bill 
which he introduced into the legisla- 
ture then in session. 

Miss Lucille Fargo, representative 
from A. L. A. board of education for 
librarianship, was unable to come to 
the meeting to speak on Training for 
librarianship, due to her recall to 
Headquarters. She was also sched- 
uled to lead the round-table discus- 
sion on county libraries. 

Mrs J. R. Dale, secretary of the 
Oklahoma library commission, ex- 
plained the failure of the county li- 
brary bill. Mrs Dale and others op- 
posed the reintroduction of the bill for 
fear of endangering the passage of the 
two mill library bill pending in the 
legislature. However, after~ Judge 
Wright expressed the opinion that 
one bill would not affect the other, 
Mrs Dale moved that the association 
go on record as endorsing both bills, 
and that an extra effort be made for 
the passage of both bills. The motion 
was carried. 

The five addresses on the Friday 
afternoon program were eminently 
worth while. Walter. H. Harrison, 
editor of Daily Oklahoman, was both 
eloquent and practical; Sources of 
Oklahoma history, by Grant Foreman, 
Muskogee, author, lawyer, and author- 
ity on Oklahoma history, should be 
preserved because of its valuable bib- 
liography of Oklahoma source mate- 
rial; Some worthwhile books, by Rev 
Thomas P. Byrnes, Oklahoma City, 
showed wide reading and broad. sym- 
pathy for subjects little read by  min- 
isters; Library publicity was ably dis- 
cussed by Mrs Walter Ferguson, of the 


Oklahoma City News; Appreciation 
of our own, by J. B. Thoburn, of the 
State historical society, was a fitting 
close to the program, wherein he out- 
lined the vast amount of material in 
Oklahoma waiting for the magic pen 
of future writers. 
The following officers were clected: 
President, Mrs Elsie D. Hand, li- 
brarian, A. & M. College, Stillwater ; 
first vice-president, Miss Ruby Canton, 
librarian, Central normal, Edmund; 
second vice-president, E. C. Wilson, li- 
brarian, East Central normal, Ada; 
secretary-treasurer, Miss Bess Stew- 
art, librarian, Oklahoma City. 
Cora Case Porter 
Secretary 


Pennsylvania—At the morning session, 
March 12, held under the auspices of the 
Pennsylvania library club, there were two 
speakers, A. Edward Newton and Ed- 
ward Robins. In the absence of the 
president, Dr Thomas Lynch Mont- 
gomery presided. The title of Mr 
Newton’s address was “When we 
were very young.” In this address Mr 
Newton showed the cultural influences 


which were at work 200 years ago.in | 


the American colonies, with special 
references to printing in Boston, Phil- 
adelphia and New York. Very briefly 
he touched upon the early American 
editions of well known books, such as 
the Bay Psalm Book, Indian Bible, 
and early reprints of English classics 
in this country. 

Mr Robins, in “Dead books and 
dying authors” reviewed the authors, 
poets, humorists, etc., who were read 
and well-liked in his youth, but whose 
popularity has died or is on the wane. 
Among these writers, Mr Robins men- 


tioned Pope, Dryden, Byron, Long- 


fellow and Bryant. “Poe, Coleridge 
and Wordsworth may live; Walt 
Whitman surely will,” said Mr Robins. 
Cooper, once so popular, now seems 
artificial, at times even ridiculous, but 
he still has a few readers. Thackeray 
now seems wearisome and is too con- 
stantly moralizing. Mr Robins’ con- 
fessions on Henty and Oliver Optic 
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were comforting to many of his lis- 
teners. 

‘Among the humorists whose works 
are “dead,” Mr Robins mentioned 
Petroleum V. Nasby, Josh Billings, 
and Orpheus C. Kerr. It is too early 
to tell whether Mark Twain will live; 
perhaps the book of his‘to last the 
longest will be Joan of Arc. 

Historians who are dying are Ma- 
caulay and Carlyle. Irving will live in 
his Alhambra. 

Mr A. Edward Newton presided at 
the evening session. The first speaker 
at this session was Dr R. Tait McKen- 
zie, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
who gave an illustrated talk on “The 
art of a medallist.” The art is a very 
old one; historical events from the 
earliest times have been recorded 
graphically, either impressed upon 
stone or engraved in metal. The rep- 


resentations on coins have been of. 


tremendous interest and importance to 
art and history. The work of the 
Greek medallists was most exquisite 
and delicate, Dr McKenzie told the 
audience. The engraving was struck 
out by hand with a heavy mallet; 
therefore the origin of the expression 
“striking of a medal.” This process 
was very long and cumbersome, but 
medals were not made by press until 
1692. Dr McKenzie briefly told of the 
fine work in medal making done by the 
early engravers, such as Niccolo Pes- 
sano, Janvier of Paris, Alois Borsch, 
and Anton Scharff. Victor Brenner, 
Dr McKenzie said, was America’s 
most distinguished medallist. Dr Mc- 
Kenzie showed slides illustrating the 
work of the most famous medal 
makers. 
MartTnHa C. LEIsTER 


Pittsburgh—The Pittsburgh regional 
catalog group held a joint meeting, 
February 16, with the Pittsburgh Spe- 
cial Libraries association. 

‘Addresses on methods of cataloging 


‘the: general library, and the special li- 


brary, were given: by Clara Beetle, of 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh, and by 
Henrietta Kornhauser of Mellon In- 


stitute library. These were followed 
by a stimulating talk on the catalog 
from the viewpoint of the library bor- 
rower, given by Ruth Fornwalt, read- 
er’s assistant of Carnegie library. 
There was much informal discussion. 

The group saw, for the first time, 
the new “Union list of periodicals in 
Pittsburgh special libraries,” issued by 
the Pittsburgh Special Libraries asso- 
ciation. 

Members of the two groups felt that 
so much pleasure and profit had re- 
sulted from the joint meeting, that op- 
portunity should be had, in the future, 
for regular interchange of ideas among 
librarians of the Pittsburgh district. 
While no formal action was taken, the 
persons present were of the opinion 
that a general library club, with which 
the two existing groups would be af- 
filiated, and which would include all 
persons interested in any type of li- 
brary work in the district, would be 
a welcome and interesting organi- 
zation. 

BLaNcHE K. S. WAPPAT 
Secretary 
Coming meetings 


The annual meeting of the American 
Library Association will be held in 
Toronto, Canada, the week of June 20. 


The annual meeting of the Louisiana 
library association will be held at Alex- 
andria, April 25-26. 


The annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire library association. will. be 
held at New London, June 1-3. 


The Tennessee library association 
will hold its annual meeting at the 
Mountain View Hotel, Gatlinburg, 
April 28-30. 


The Western Massachusetts library 
club meeting usually held in March 
has been changed to May 5, in order to 
codperate with the Massachusetts library 
commission, who hold their institute in 
Westfield, May 3-5. 


The Maryland-Virginia-District of 
Columbia Regional group of catalogers 
will have a dinner meeting with’ pro- 
gram and election of: officers at- the 
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American Association of University 


-Women, 1634 I St., N. W., Washing- 


ton, D. C., April 9, 1927, at 6:30 p. m. 


The California library association 
and the Pacific Northwest’ library as- 
sociation will hold a joint meeting at 
Gearhart, Oregon, June 13-15. Gear- 
hart is on the Pacific Ocean shore 
at the mouth of the Columbia river, 
120 miles from Portland. It is a most 
attractive place, easy of access and 
with good accommodations. A pro- 
gram of the superior California kind 
is being worked out. 


The announcement is officially wake 
from Cleveland that the nineteenth an- 
nual conference of the Special Libra- 
ries association will be held during the 
week of June 20, 1927, at Toronto, On- 
tario, upon the invitation of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. Miss Elea- 
nor S. Cavanaugh, librarian of the 
Standard Statistics Company of New 
York, is chairman of the program com- 
mittee, The keynote of the conference 


_ will be “Contacts.” 





A Unique Library Van 

The Missoula county free library, 
Mont., by the assistance of the Ana- 
conda_ Copper Company, has fitted up 
a freight car, 12x40, for a traveling 
library car. A pair of wooden steps 
which can be let up and down gives 
entrance to the car. The car is moved 
by locomotive as the logging advances 
and the men work farther into the 
forest. 

The inside of the car is well lighted, 
heated and comfortably furnished. 
Open bookcases extend around two- 
thirds of the walls and at one end is 
the librarian’s office. The librarian at- 
tends to the clerical work and small 
bundles of books are made up for 


‘camps five or six miles from the car. 
The librarian is an’ employee of the 


Anaconda Copper met Company 
but reports to the county librarian. 


During the nine months when the 
car was in use last year, more than 
5000 men visited the car and 3200 
books were lent. 


Interesting Things in Print ~ 
“A list of American doctoral dis- 
sertations printed in 1925,” prepared 
by Mary Wilson MacNair, catalog di- 
vision, has been issued: by = Library 
of Congress. 


The Gold Star List of American Fic- 
tion has been brought up to date and 
contains 500 titles classified by subject, 
with notes. Copies may be secured 
from the Public library, Syracuse, N. 


“Y. (Price 25 cents) 


A weekly page of News and Reviews 
of Books and Magazines both interesting 
and informative in the Times-Union of 
Jacksonville, Fla., is prepared by Mr 
John F. Marron, librarian of Jackson- 
ville public library. 

A bright little story, Just a. boy and 
a hatchet, by Mr Purd B. Wright, 
librarian, appeared in the Kansas City 
Times, February 22. It humanizes, 
the old story making it not only inter- 
esting and instructive for parents but 
sets out a not improbable tale. 


The Parent-Teacher Bulletin, March, 
Kansas City, Mo., has a very good list 
on “Problems of the home” prepared 
by the Public library of Kansas City. 
The list is classified by subject and 
contains the best of the material relat- 
ing to every phase of child life and 
training. 

. A beautiful handbook of the new 
Central building of the Public li- 
brary, Los Angeles, Cal., has been is- 
sued. Information and _ illustrations 
relating to the designs, decorations 
and arrangement of the building are 
attractively presented. The book it- 
self is a beautiful piece of typography. 


New Mexico Library Association pub- 
licity committee has inaugurated a plan 
of sending out a sheet of news of library 
conditions and activity, every:-month to 
34 New Mexico newspapers: --The ma- 
terial is timely, well-written - and- calcu- 
lated to arouse interest in: library service 
where no libraries exist and be be helpful 
to. those who are > doing library work in 
the state. 
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The March Bulletin of the Brooklyn 
Public Library contains a fine list of 
Woodrow Wilson books, those written 
by Mr Wilson and those written 
about him. This list was compiled as 
a help to those who might compete for 
the prize of $25,000 offered by the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation for the 
best essay on Mr Wilson. 


The Franklin Square Subscription 
Agency, controlled by Harper Broth- 
ers, New York City, has issued a new 
edition of the pamphlet Periodical 
Librarian’s Handbook. (54p.) This an- 
swers practically all questions that 
might be asked concerning periodicals 
published in America and will be 
found useful for small libraries making 
up their periodical lists. 


Two important American dailies, 
the New York Times and the recently 
started United States Daily, have begun 
the publication of special rag paper edi- 
tions in order to insure the availability 
of permanent files. Ordinary newsprint 
paper of the present day, made of wood- 
pulp, deteriorates and fades with ex- 
traordinary rapidity—Library Lantern, 
University of New Hampshire. 


There has recently been published 
by the American Foundation, 565 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, a booklet en- 
titled International Law and Interna- 
tional Relations by Elizabeth Read. 
The contents are divided into four 
parts: 1) Rights and duties of a 
sovereign state; 2) Procedure for en- 
forcing the rights of sovereign states ; 
3) International organization ; 4) Pres- 
ent tendencies in international rela- 
tions. A carefully selected list of read- 
ings on international law is appended. 
The little volume has been commended 
by those in high places not only in 
America but also abroad. 


The American association of colle- . 


giate schools of business has issued a 
volume of over 300 pages devoted to 
the faculty personnel of its member- 
ship. The volume contains a classified 
index giving a list of the teachers in 
any special field. By looking up in the 
text the publications of those listed, a 
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good working bibliography for any 
subject in the field of commerce can be 


.prepared. Libraries giving special at- 


tention to home education will find 
this a valuable publication. 

The volume is issued by the secre- 
tary of the association, William A. 
Rawles, Bloomington, Indiana. Pro- 
fessor Rawles is dean of the School 
of commerce and finance of Indiana 
University. 


A “Directory of sources of specialized 
information,” compiled by the Associa- 
tion of Special Libraries and Informa- 
tion Bureaux, with the financial assist- 
ance of the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust, is being prepared under the gen- 
eral editorship of G. F. Barwick, B. A. 
(late keeper of printed books, British 
Museum). The directory is intended 
to be a guide for those seeking spe- 
cialized information in the possession 
of organizations, libraries, or other 
sources situated in Great Britain and 
Ireland. It is arranged alphabetically 
in two sections, 1) subjects; 2) lo- 
cations, under the names of towns. 
The volume will be ready in Septem- 
ber, 1927. A copy will be given free to 
each member and associate member 
of the Association of Special Libraries 
and Information Bureaux. Other 
copies may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary of the Association, 38 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W. C. 1. 


The Ohio state library is issuing a 
reprint from the Handbook of the De- 
partment of education of the Ohio 
Federation of women’s clubs, 1926- 
28. This contains a very practical and 
pertinent program for the betterment 
of library conditions in the state. The 
plan as formulated by the Ohio Feder- 
ation of women’s clubs is as follows: 
First objective: 

Club women know their own libraries, 
their limitations and their possibilities. 
Use the “Measuring Stick” in January 
Buckeye for club ever and discussion. 

Ascertain from the State library how your 
local library ranks and what can be 
done to increase its service. In larger 
cities, work to have number of branch 
libraries and reading rooms increased. 

Second objective: : 

Work for trained personnel in local li- 

braries. 
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Third objective: 

Secure a well organized children’s depart- 
ment with someone who will see that 
the children use the books, that chil- 
dren receive instructions about how to 
use the library and encouragement to 
use it. 

Fourth objective: 

Organize a county library committee. A 
county library in every county of our 
state is the goal of the State federa- 
tion. Write to the chairman of com- 
mittee for literature or to the State li- 
brary for help. Read the January Buck- 
eye on library extension. Make con- 
tacts with every organization in the 
county and have every organization repre- 
sented on your general committee in lay- 
ing plans for county library project. 
Particularly do we suggest that you secure 
cooperation of osniy Farm Bureau, 
Grange, county school superintendent, 
Parent-Teacher association and Minis- 
terial association. 





Books Received 


The Third British Empire 

Alfred Zimmern 

This volume is made up of five lectures 
given at Columbia University under the 
auspices of the Julius Beer Foundation. 
The subjects are: The third British Em- 
pire; The British Empire and the League of 
Nations; The Empire and the non-white 
peoples; The Empire and international eco- 
nomic codperation; The Empire and nation- 
ality. (Oxford University Press) 


Tales from Hawthorne 

This is an attractive, small volume con- 
taining 20 of Hawthorne’s best tales hitherto 
‘contained in the same volumes with his 
essays and sketches. The selection was 
made by Professor John Brooks Moore of 
the University of Michigan, who says the 
tales “will probably be conceded a position 
on the shelf beside The Tales of Edgar 
Allan Poe by many readers who have up to 
the present esteemed Poe the peerless 
American story writer.” The book contains 
an excellent introduction to Hawthorne and 
his works. (Heath) 


Student relationships 

Walter Clippinger, D. D., LL. D. 

Dr Clippinger, president of Otterbein Col- 
lege, presents “an orientation course for 
college freshmen and high-school seniors.” 
He feels that for want of proper guidance, 
the freshmen often get a wrong start which 
leads them into habits which ultimately 
fuin their academic career. The book deals 
with the student’s relations to himself, to 
his associates and to higher things in life. 
It may be used as a teacher’s manual, as a 
textbook or as a book of reading for stu- 
dents. It contains a comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy and index. (Thomas Nelson & Sons) 


Library Schools . 
Drexel Institute 


The students acted as host to the 
District library meeting, February 16, 
and heard an interesting program. Mr 
Joseph L. Wheeler spoke on Library 
administration; Miss Mildred H. Pope 
gave an interesting paper on the new 
A. L. A. textbooks and spoke of how 
valuable they would be in the small 1i- 
braries; Mrs Martha C. Leister spoke 


‘on U. S. Government documents avail- 


able for the small library using the 
price list for checking; Miss Helen A. 
Bagley conducted a round-table on the 
use of Library of Congress cards and 
the meeting adjourned to visit the new 
building of The Free library of Phila- 
delphia. 

The students have just finished a 
course on Library buildings and have 
enjoyed an illustrated lecture on the 
subject by Mr Ernest J. Reece of the 
Columbia school who brought his lan- 
tern slides showing types of small li- 
braries. An enthusiastic welcome was 
given to, Miss Isabel DuBois. director 
of libraries, Bureau of Navigation, 
Washington, who spoke to the class 
beginning her talk with a description 
of the navy and its libraries. The class 
tendered a tea to Miss Enid May 
Hawkins, reference librarian of the 
Stevens Institute of Technology, on 
the occasion of her lecture on Tech- 
nical reference books. 

On the completion of term examina- 
tions the students leave for codperat- 
ing libraries for block practice of two 
weeks. 

The re-organization of the Drexel li- 
brary has afforded the students a fine 
opportunity to see the remodeling of a 
library, and practice work for three 
hours in replacing the volumes in the 
new stack was given to each student. 

Anne W. Howtanp 
Director 


Los Angeles public library 


February was celebrated by a num- 
ber of special lectures: Readers’ aid by 
Mrs Theodora R. Brewitt of Long 
Beach; Poster-making, by Gladys 
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‘Crowe of the Moneta branch; Branch 
surveys, by Nettie Guiwits of the Pico 
branch; and Currents in modern book 
selling, by Mr Melcher of Publishers’ 
‘Weekly. 

Miss Kennedy’ s course in buildings 
was scheduled for February, so that 
the class had an excellent basis for 
observation of the many new libraries 
visited during the first week of March. 

The libraries of San Diego, Pasa- 
dena and Long Beach and the library 
of University of California in Los An- 
geles offered the hospitality that has 
cheered many generations of library 
school visitors and the students ob- 
served the methods in various types of 
libraries, noting in their question- 
naires everything from the use of flex- 
ible glue to the number of reserves 
which justify the purchase of dupli- 
cate copies. The beautiful new library 
in Pasadena proved the climax in plan 
and equipment. The last day of the 
visiting week was spent at the meet- 
ing of the Sixth district of California 
library association at Ontario, where 
William Allen White’s comments on 
current fiction aroused much interest. 
. The Board of directors of the Los 
Angeles public library has decided that 
the Library school shall specialize in 
preparation for positions in public li- 
braries. Beginning with the fall of 
1927 some changes will be made in the 
course strengthening the courses relat- 
ing to public library work and omit- 
ting that preparing for school library 
work. Applicants who wish to pre- 
pare for college, county or school li- 
braries will be advised to apply for 
admission to other schools. The de- 
mand for assistants in public libraries 
in southern California, especially for 
catalogers and for children’s librarians, 
is so great that the school will con- 
centrate in preparing for these posi- 
tions. The entrance requirements, tui- 
tion fees and faculty will remain the 
same. 
ie Marion Horton 

Principal 
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Pratt Institute 

Tho most of the field work comes in 
the spring vacation or during the third 
term, the school has recently enjoyed 
several special treats. On February 
16, Miss Ernestine Rose of the 135th 
Street branch of the New York pub- 
lic library invited our school and that 
of Columbia University to a meeting 
at which negro leaders discussed as- 
pects of negro life and literature in 
which librarians might be interested. 
After the discussion, Countee Cullen 
read some of his poems. 

After the conclusion of the vice-di- 
rector’s short course on book binding. 
the class visited the Chivers Bindery 
where they were taken around in small 
groups and shown every step in the 
process of library binding together 
with the bindery records, materials and 
machinery. 

On March 10, a memorable visit was 
paid to the Morgan library. A choice 
selection of illuminated mss., early 
printed books, and of the manuscripts 
of modern authors was arranged in 
glass cases. As the Golden Gospels, 
the Gutenberg Bible, the Shakespeare 
first folio, Burns’s Cotter’s Saturday 
Night, Poe’s Annabel Lee were among 
those shown, we thot ourselves very 
fortunate, but when Miss Greene al- 
lowed a few at a time into the holy of 
holies where we could take treasure 
after treasure down from the shelves, 
our joy was unconfined. 

Participation with the staff in the 
annual taking of the inventory has 
been part of the work of the school for 
several years. One half of the class 
was scheduled for work on Lincoln’s 
birthday and half will work on Good 
Friday, the library being closed to the 
public on those days. To compen- 
sate, the school was closed the Mon- 
day before Washington’s birthday. 

The vice-director spoke before the 
regional training school of the Wash- 
ington county library at Hagerstown, 
Maryland, on February 21, on some of 
the differences between training 
classes and regular library schools. 

Miss Lily M. Dodgen, 712, librarian 
of the State normal school at Trenton, 
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N. J., gave a very practical and stimu- 
lating talk, February 15, on the work 
of a normal school library, after which 
she regaled the class with her in- 
imitable telling of Uncle Remus 
stories. 

Miss Adelene J. Pratt, librarian of 
the County library, Burlington, N. J., 
gave the class an illuminating talk on 
the work in the rural districts on Feb- 
ruary 23. On March 1, Miss Carolyn 
F. Ulrich, 718, head of the Periodicals 
division of the New York public li- 
brary, talked on the general principles 
of departmental administration and of 
the reference value of periodicals. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 
Vice-director 


Simmons College 

The classes have been devouring 
children’s books for a month in con- 
nection with Miss Knapp’s course in 
Library work with children. As usual 
as a result of the course, many stu- 
dents discover they want to enter this 
field. Miss Knapp was the guest of 
honor at a dinner at the College club 
given by Miss Blunt, and at a farewell 
tea at Alden Park Manor, given. by 
Miss Donnelly. a 

The “goodbye” was the more regret- 
ful as Miss Knapp will not return next 
year. However, the enlarged program 
for children’s work which Miss Brother- 
ton is to initiate next September is the 
legitimate sequence to the earlier 
courses of Miss Jordan and Miss 
Knapp. 

Miss Marion Small, ’14, returned to 
share her experiences with the present 
students in three lectures on Serial 
cataloging, illustrating the topic -es- 
pecially by the practice of the New 
York public library. It is always an 
especial pleasure to greet one of our 
successful graduates. 

The visits of the month were to the 
Massachusetts state library and the 
Division of libraries, and to the 
Athenaeum and Riverside presses. 


Harriet Louise Chamberlain, °11, died of 
— pneumonia on February 21. 

ot only her classmates but many of the 

alumnae and people in the library profession 
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have known her well, as her library work 
has all been in Boston, first at the Boston 
Athenaeum, and since 1923 on the cata- 
loging staff of the Harvard University 
library. 

She has been a very loyal alumna, and 
those of us in her own field had the pleas- 
ure constantly of seeing her at professional 
library meetings. Those of us who were 
privileged to know her well have appre- 
ciated her beautiful nature as well as her 
professional worth, and know what a loss 
the alumnae have sustained. 

Muriel Moxley, ’24, has resi 
tion as librarian of the 
school, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Mrs Dirk Van Ingen (Margaret Ridlon), 
12, has again joined the ranks of the library 
profession, and is working at the American 
Library Association Headquarters, Chicago. 
Mr Van Ingen is no longer in the Army, 
and their present address is 131 Illinois 
Road, Lake Forest, Illinois. 

Dorothy Rowden, ’22, has been appointed 
editor of the A. L. A. Bulletin, with head- 
quarters at 86 East Randolph Street, Chi- 
cago. Miss Rowden has recently been with 
~ Longmans, Green Company, New York 

ity. 

Julia Crocker, ’23, is now an assistant in 
the Taft branch of the Kern county library, 
Taft, California. 


ed her posi- 
ulkeley high 


June R. DonNELLy 
‘ Director 
University of Illinois 

The second semester of the present 
academic year opened on February 7 
with a. slightly increased registration 
for the Library school over that of the 
first semester. The total registration 
for the year will be 74, which includes 
those graduate students who are reg- 
istered in the Graduate school, but are 
enrolled in Library School courses. 
The faculty remains the same for the 
second semester. 

Miss Anita M. Hostetter, staff as- 
sistant in the A. L. A. Curriculum 
Study, visited the University library 
and gave the students an account of 
her work in that connection, March 1. 

Mr J. C. M. Hanson, associate di- 
rector, University of Chicago libraries, 
is expected shortly to give four lec- 
tures on Classification. 

The graduate students are working 
on the following thesis subjects: 

C. P. Baber, A study of four University 
library buildings. 


Mary S. Buffum, Instruction in library 
science in teacher training institutions. 




















Sigmund von Frauendorfer, Classification 
problems in agricultural libraries. 

Gertrude M. Suess, Library legislation in 
Nebraska. : 

Helmer L. Webb, The recreational read- 
ing of college students. : 

The usual biennial visit to the libra- 
ries and bookstores in Chicago and 
vicinity will take place in the week be- 
ginning April 18. 

The University library is now com- 
pletely installed in the new building 
and progress is being made rapidly in 
the erection of the new north unit 
which will next year house the Library 
school, faculty and offices, and which 
will be its permanent home. 

Violet Lambert Shue, who had returned 
this F feng to complete her training, was 
called to California by a serious accident to 
her father and will be unable to complete 
her work. She is now at her home at 
Santa Ana. 

The Junior class has been augmented by 
the addition of Christine Sanders and Edith 
C. Jones, former summer session students 
who are completing the second semester of 
the first year, and by William O. Baehr, 
assistant-librarian, Concordia Seminary, St. 
Louis, who has taken the first semester’s 
work at Columbia University. 

One or two members of the library staff 
have also re-entered for special courses. 

FRANCES SIMPSON 
Assistant-director 


Summer schools 
A school library course will be given 
at the Temple University summer school, 
Philadelphia, July 5-August 13. 


The University of Chicago an- 
nounces a course designed for teach- 
ers in library training or library 
science, July 28-September 2. 


Courses in library service will be of- 
fered at Columbia University, July 11- 
August 19. For complete information, 
write to the Secretary, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 


Simmons College announces a sum- 
mer session, July 5-August 12. (See 
p. I.) Full information will be sent 
upon request to the Secretary, Sim- 
mons College, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Public library, Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, will offer an eight weeks’ course 
in library training, June 27-August 19. 

‘Address applications to the Librarian. 
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Courses in training for librarianship 
will be given at the University of Illi- 
nois, June 20-August 13. For infor- 
mation and for application blank, ad- 
dress the Director, Library School, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


A summer school for librarians and 
assistants in the public and school li- 
braries of the state is offered again in 
Indiana, June 13-July 29. Full in- 
formation will be sent on application 
to the Indiana Library-Historical De- 
partment, State House, Indianapolis. 


The Portland center of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon will present a course 
in children’s literature for plattoon li- 
brarians in its summer session, June 
20-July 29. Dorothy E. Smith, head of 
the school department, Public library, 
Portland, will conduct the course. 

A course in library service will be 
given at University of New Hamp- 
shire, June 27-Aug. 5. (See p. I.) 





Library Service by Mail in Kansas 

During the year 1926, the mail loan 
service of Kellogg library, Kansas 
State Teachers College of Emporia, 
reached 1282 persons in 101 counties 
(only four counties not reached) and 
10 other states, with 1835 packages 
of material, containing 4428 books, 253 
pamphlets, 784 clippings, 314 pictures, 
and 81 magazines. These loans served 
393 Kansas towns. The material loaned 
outside the state was confined to 
correspondence-study students and 
alumni of the teachers college. Each 
application for material is treated as 
an individual problem, there being no 
made-up packages and no traveling li- 
braries. The borrower pays postage 
both ways. Individuals and institu- 
tions who availed themselves of this 
service have been generous in their 


‘expression of appreciation of its value. 


This service is in charge of Miss 
Caroline A. Newman, extension libra- 
rian, with all departments of the li- 
brary codperating. 

W. H. CarorHers 
Acting-librarian 
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The Upbuilding of Libraries’ 

“Of the making of books there is 
no end”—which means, among other 
things, that the most difficult problem 
for librarians is always the problem of 
selection. If any library were pos- 
sessed of unlimited funds, it might set 
for itself the simple ideal of complete- 
ness; but since no such library exists, 
there is everywhere and always the 
question of spending money only for 
what is worth buying, and using space 
only for what is worth keeping. The 
work of classifying, cataloging, plac- 
ing, and delivering books (to say noth- 
ing of getting them back again) is in- 
teresting and difficult both in principle 
and -in detail, but it involves no such 
demand on imagination, judgment, and 
knowledge as does the work of acqui- 
sition. ‘It is the upbuilding of libraries 
that calls for the philosophic mind. 

Most of us will be quite contént to 
see the libraries of the world come 
something short of completeness. If 
that famous library of antiquity, at 
Alexandria, had not been burned, what 
an unfailing temptation to fruitless 
“research” it would have been!. If the 
British Museum contained really all 
the books, documents, and manuscripts 
of the world, how much more time the 
bookworms of scholarship might spend 
in curious and unimportant investiga- 
tions! The problem of selection is one 
with the problem of scholarship—at 
any rate in the libraries of universities 
and learned institutions and, in large 
part, in the libraries of governments. 
What are the really fruitful and sig- 
nificant lines of- scholarly inquiry? On 
what questions, subjects, fields of in- 
terest is it worthwhile to spend the 
time of students who may organize 
facts and opinions and points of view 
out of the printed material, and the 
time of librarians who are to gather, 
preserve, and collect the material it- 
self? Within a given field, or on a 
given topic, what material should be 
got and kept? The ideal of a science 
that omits no fact is. deceiving, unat- 
tainable, and in the end intolerable. 
The hope of scholarship lies in truth— 


‘Editorial in Harvard Alumni Bulletin, January 13, 1927. 
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which is what we get from facts when 
we ignore some of them and attend to 
others. 

The library that would be a true 
handmaiden of science must therefore 
be a place in which librarians of learn- 
ing and judgment codperate with 
scholars of good sense and penetra- 
tion to make the collections represen- 
tative, fairly complete in spots, per- 
haps in limited areas exhaustive, but 
never heterogeneous or merely “rich.” 
It is a big job. Perhaps no one who 
has not actually faced the difficulties 
of constructive work in a university 
library quite realizes what the task 
means. Our librarians need the gen- 
erous codperation of our faculties and 
students, the thanks of all concerned, 
and a larger share of the material re- 
wards that are available for important 
university service. 





Looking at the library from the 
standpoint of an educational institu- 
tion, I am convinced that it is only a 
question of a short time until men and 
women trained into the profession will 
be given the same sort of recognition 
in a public way as is now being given 
to professors in colleges and univer- 
sities ; and perhaps there may be estab- 
lished a pension fund for those who 
have devoted the best years of their 
lives to this special line of work. In 
the meantime, the reading public may 
do much to make the life of the libra- 
rian less strenuous, and in doing so, 
they will find that she is much more 
human than they thot. Remembering 
that, while most: people are meeting 
and dealing with one, two or three 
kinds of personalities, she must meet 
and conciliate hundreds in a single day ; 
remembering that most of us have edu- 
cated and prepared ourselves for one 
particular kind of work, while she has 
been obliged to perfect herself in a 
dozen different ways; and remember- 
ing, above all, that her work means a 
constant giving out of nervous energy 
and cheerful rendition of service, the 
reading public can do no less than 
recognize this service by courtesy and 
codperation. —Selected 
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Department: of School Libraries 
Let there be a good supply.of books and 
a yearly store of provisions—Horace. 














Teaching the Use of the Library 

Anna R. Moore, librarian, High-school 

library, Tulsa, Okla. 

The keynote of modern life is effi- 
ciency. We hear it in every business 
enterprise; we see it reflected in our 
educational curriculum; and it cer- 
tainly is no stranger to the members 
of the library profession. But too 
often we halt when we have secured 
a degree of efficiency for ourselves and 
for the members of our staff, satisfied 
that we have done our full duty in be- 
ing able to serve our public skillfully. 
However, many librarians; particularly 
those of us who are engaged in school 
library work, are coming more and 
more to realize that the library has 
failed to be of the greatest service 
when students are not taught how to 
serve themselves.. The boy or girl who 
passes thru high school without know- 
ing how to find for himself the infor- 
mation which he wants from a library, 
or how to use books as tools has missed 
a very important part of his education. 
Modern methods of teaching, placing 
as they. do the emphasis on the as- 
sembling of data as a basis for discus- 
sion rather than on the mastery of a 
single text, necessitate a working 
knowledge of the library. -Far too 
many students enter college only to 
wander bewildered thru the mazes of 
a library, wasting time and energy in 
futile efforts to prepare assignments 
made on the assumption of at least a 
speaking acquaintance with library or- 
ganization. 

Thru a survey made in Indiana Uni- 
versity a year or so ago, it was learned 
that out of 800 freshmen tested, one- 
half had received no instruction in the 


use of books and libraries, and a large 


number of the others were decidedly 
hazy as to the actual nature and use of 
the card catalog and the Readers’ Guide. 
These results undoubtedly could be 


duplicated in any university or college in 
the country. 

And what about the boy and the girl 
who are not going to college? Have 
they no further, use for this practical 
knowledge of books once high-school 
days are over? Let us examine the facts. 
Are they planning to enter the business 
world? Modern business depends more 
and more on information found only in 
books and periodicals. Special technical 
libraries are now becoming an essential 
part of the equipment of every big busi- 
ness, be it department store or manufac- 
turing plant. And the man who can find 
for himself what he wants when he 
wants it has an immeasurable advantage 
over those entirely dependent on a li- 
brarian’s aid. Is she going to be a home- 
maker? Show me the up-to-date house- 
wife who doesn’t need to consult books 
in the conduct of her home, or in the 
interests of her club. Is he planning to 
be an artisan, if nothing more ambitious 
than an automechanic? Can he hope to 
succeed in these days of keen competi- 
tion without taking his problems to the 
latest books on his subject? Not one of 
these persons but will be benefited by 
knowing how to make books serve him. 

Sad experience has proved that mere 
exposure to library facilities does not 
produce efficient workers. The “hunt 
and peck” method is no more to be rec- 
ommended in gathering material for a 
term theme than it is for typing one. 
Often the most obvious sources of in- 
formation are overlooked. How few 
people realize what a rare treasure house 
the ordinary unabridged dictionary can 
be to those initiated into its use. 

Furthermore, “a little learning” fre- 
quently proves. “a dangerous thing” in 
libraries as elsewhere. Most ludicrous 
are the mistakes of those who have 
picked up a smattering of library knowl- 
edge. Have you ever rescued a student 
seeking aimlessly among the shelves and 
been met with the query, “Where can I 
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find c-1909?”—a faint recollection of the 
fact that every book should have a num- 
ber of some kind. Perhaps you have 
smiled at the despairing complaint, “I’ve 
looked clear thru all the Who’s Who’s 
and can’t find anything about Shakes- 
peare” or, “She said to look up prohi- 
bition in the Readers’ Guide, but I don’t 
know whether it’s a magazine or a dic- 
tionary.” Such blunders are not neces- 
sarily to be condemned as stupid; they 
only furnish further proof of the neces- 
sity for a certain amount of formal in- 
struction in the fundamentals of library 
practice. 

Instruction in the use of books as 
tools may well begin as soon as the child 
has a book of his own or uses one be- 
longing to the school. He should be 
taught that all books are worthy of re- 
spect, and he should grow to take pride 
in keeping them clean and neat, both for 
his own pleasure and as an act of good 
citizenship. He may learn that books 
like houses have doorplates on their front 
doors with their names and the names 
of their makers on them, and that we 
may find out what is in a book by look- 
ing at its contents just as we determine 
what departments are in a store by look- 
ing at its directory. * 

These lessons will continue thruout 
the grades growing gradually in compre- 
hensiveness and difficulty until by the 
time the child is ready to enter high 
school, he knows the make-up of the or- 
dinary book and is able to use it quickly 
and intelligently as a means of secur- 
ing information. He should know how 
to look up the meaning of words in the 
dictionary, using the guide words at the 
top of the page; be able to interpret the 
marks of pronunciation and the more 
common abbreviations, such as those in- 
dicating the parts of speech and deriva- 
tion of words; and know the most im- 
portant kinds of information which the 
dictionary contains. He should also 
know how to use an encyclopedia, and 
be reasonably familiar with the card 
catalog. In addition to this, he should 
know the use of such familiar reference 
books as the World Almanac and Who’s 
Who in America, 
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I think I hear some of you saying to 
yourselves, “If all of this work is to be 
done in the grades, what is there left for 
us high-school librarians to do; why 
worry us with a problem which is al- 
ready solved?” Be not deceived. By 
some strange freak in the human mind 
much of the information and skill gained 
in the grades fails to survive the trans- 
fer to high school; therefore, however 
well trained the students may have pre- 
viously been, the high-school librarian 
will find plenty to do. She will need 
to begin by a thoro review of all the 
points previously mentioned, expanding 
and amplifying them to meet high-school 
conditions, in order to reorganize the 
ideas of those having previous training 
and to help those coming in from other 
schools where no training is given. In 
addition to this, the use of such refer- 
ence books as Larned’s History for 
Ready Reference, Brewer’s Dictionary 
of Phrase and Fable, Harper’s Diction- 
ary of Classical Antiquities, and the Sta- 
tistical abstract should be taught. Here, 
too, is the best place to introduce a de- 
tailed study of the Readers’ Guide, be- 
cause here the student first begins to 
feel the need of using periodical litera- 
ture in his school work. If time is avail- 
able, it is useful also to study the dif- 
ferent types of magazines, their content 
and makeup, and to compare them as 
to reliability, style and general use- 
fulness. 

So much for a brief sketch of the ideal 
way to have children grow up with 
books, gradually learning how to obtain 
the most from them and from the li- 
brary in which they are kept; but, alas, 
most of us are not fortunate enough to 
work under such conditions. In the vast 
majority of schools, little or no attention 
is given to this important phase of edu- 
cation, and it is often a difficult matter 
to convince boards of education and even 
principals and superintendents, that such 
instruction is necessary and should be 
given a regular place in the school cur- 
riculum. One principal said to me not 
long ago when I asked for more time to 
present the work, “We don’t want you 
to give a library course,” meaning, I 
suppose, that I expected to produce full- 
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fledged librarians in 10 lessons. Even 
a librarian could scarcely expect to do 
that, I think. 

Another difficulty which we must meet 
is lack of time on. our own part. Ina 
library where there is only a part-time 
librarian or one full-time librarian, or 
even in larger libraries, it is a real prob- 
lem to keep the necessary routine work 
from being neglected while we give this 
time to our students. Yet I am more 
and more convinced that this is one of 
the most important duties of the school 
librarian and one which, except that of 
developing a-love for reading, will have 
the most far-reaching results. 

The minimum number of lessons is 
usually set at 10, but frequently the 
time for even this minimum cannot be 
squeezed out. In such case, I should say 
that the most essential things to teach 
are: first, the arrangement of the library. 
including a brief explanation of the 
Dewey decimal classification scheme, and 
the arrangement of the books on the 
shelves ; second, the use of the card cata- 
log; and third, the Readers’ Guide. This, 
of course, omits any instruction in the 
use of reference books, but the points 
mentioned are least likely to be taught 
elsewhere and consequently are abso- 
lutely fundamental to any course of li- 
brary instruction. 

The essential facts of this course can 
be presented in three lessons, if neces- 
sary, altho five are much preferable. In 
the Tulsa schools, little or no library in- 
struction is given in the grades, except 
that the children are taught to use the 
dictionary and incidentally the encyclo- 
pedia. Most of them know the use of 
an index and table of contents. Dur- 
ing the past year three lessons, given 
during the first part of the semester to 
the freshmen English classes, is all that 
we have been able to accomplish. The 
first half of the hour (our periods are 
55 minutes in length) is devoted to in- 
struction carried on by lecture and dem- 
onstration, and the second half to actual 
practice in the library. Students are re- 

uired to keep notes of the lectures for 
uture reference. The greatest difficulty 
has been that, owing to the immense 
amount of material which must be pre- 
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sented in so short a time, there is like- 
ly to be some confusion of facts in the 
minds of the pupils, but on the whole, 
I am sure that the results have justi- 
fied the effort. 

In developing the lesson on the ar- 
rangement of the library, I begin by 
drawing from the pupils their ideas as to 
what a library is, finally arriving at the 
conclusion that a library is a collection 
of material on various subjects, ar- 
ranged in a given place according to a 
fixed plan with regard to ease of use. 
This leads to the consideration of 
classification, the necessity for it, 
various methods of classification, and 
finally, the Dewey decimal system 
with a discussion of the 10 main 
classes. Here I pass out printed sheets 
containing the 10 classes and the more 
important subdivisions. These we ex- 
amine, mentioning books which might 
be found under each class. Students 
are then assigned certain numbers to 
memorize, especially the 10 general 
classes. 

Following this we take up the ar- 
rangement of the library. A plan of 
the library is roughly drawn on the 
board, showing the location of the 
shelves and stacks, the catalog case 
and. pamphlet file. The first point 
studied is the arrangement of the 
books*on the shelves, with special 
mention of the fact that the fiction has 
no class number and that biography is 
arranged alphabetically by biographee 
and then by author. 

For the library practice, slips are 
passed out containing such directions 
as, “Find the title of 973.1 Cheney; 
Where is 824 Thoreau Walden?” 
The students are instructed to find 
the book on the shelf and bring the in- 
formation to the teacher in charge. 
This exercise is much enjoyed by the 
students and serves to familiarize 
them with the location of the various 
classes of books. 

Lesson 2 is on the card catalog and 
would be much more effective if it 
could be given in two parts, takin 
two days. Using the index of a boo 
with which the pupils are familiar, as 
a foundation, I develop the idea of the 
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catalog as an index.to all the books in 


the library, arranged. on-cards rather. 


than’ printed in-a book to permit the 
insertion of new cards as new books 
are added. We then study the in- 
dividual cards—author, title, subject, 
and cross reference used in the catalog. 
Drawing an oblong on the board to 
represent a card, we discuss the differ- 
ent information found on each card 
and work out its special purpose. 

The pupils are then given cards con- 
taining practice questions; such as, 
Find a book on the negro; a part of 
a book; How many books in the li- 
brary written by John Burroughs? 
Who wrote Captains Courageous? 
What heading do you look under to 
find material on farming? On what 
kind of card was the information 
found? These questions are to be 
answered directly from the card cata- 
log. They are so diversified as to give 
practice in using all the different kinds 
of cards. In order to facilitate check- 
ing results, the cards are numbered so 
as to correspond to a similar set con- 
taining the answers which the teacher 
holds. As soon as the student has 
answered one question satisfactorily, 
he is given another, care being taken 
to make the second exemplify a differ- 
ent sort of problem. If the class is at 
all large, it is necessary to have an 
assistant in order to keep all the stu- 
dents busy: The teacher whose class 
is being instructed is usually glad to 
help in the work. 

The most difficult subject to teach 
to high-school freshmen seems to be 
the Readers’ Guide. With the limited 
time at our disposal, very little actual 
drill can be given during the class 
hour; so this subject also might well 
occupy two lesson periods. We con- 
sider the Readers’ Guide as merely an- 
other kind of index and compare the 
various kinds of entries to the author. 
title and subject cards in the card cata- 
log, learning that they are differ- 
entiated by difficult kinds of type in- 
stead of different colors of ink. The 
method of arranging headings and sub- 
headings is made clear by compari- 
son with an outline and its various in- 
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dentions. The figures indicating- vol- 
ume and page and the library abbrevi- 
ations for the months are entirely new 
to most pupils and will require some 
drill, but are not so difficult to learn as 
might be supposed. 

In téaching the Readers’ Guide, ex- 
tracts representing the different kinds 
of entries are placed upon the black- 
board. These are studied by the class 
as a whole, then copied in the note- 
books as examples. After all have had 
some practice in reading the examples 
on the board, copies of the Guide are 
passed to each pupil. If it isn’t pos- 
sible to secure copies of a single num- 
ber sufficient for class use, discarded 
numbers or even single pages from old 
numbers will do if there is variety in 
the entries. The class then look for 
examples of the different kinds of en- 
tries, each pupil reading aloud the one 
he has found. If time presses, the 
pupils may simply raise their hands 
and the teacher pass from seat to seat 
verifying results. It will be necessary 
to have help in this work, thus permit- 
ting more drilk and aiding to keep the 
interest of the class. 

These lessons are followed by a 
problem to be prepared by each pupil, 
embodying drill on the points taught, 
particularly the use of the card catalog 
and the Readers’ Guide. These prob- 
lems are in the form of mimeographed 
sheets with sufficient space for writing 
the answers below each question. In 
order that there may be some incen- 
tive to complete this work satisfac- 
torily, the pupil is given credit for one 
English theme, and a passing mark is 
required that he may get his semester’s 
credit in English. 

There has been some doubt in my 
mind as to the practical value of teach- 
ing the use of the Readers’ Guide to 
freshmen classes, since they usually do 
not have much occasion to use it in 
preparing their lessons, and there is 
danger of their forgetting what they. 
have learned before putting it into 
practice. I believe that more satis- 
factory results would be obtained by 
deferring this lesson until the sopho- 
more year when most of the students. 
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will. be using periodicals in connec- 
tion with their history work. It might 
be a good plan to teach this subject in 
the history classes provided that all 
students in school are in these classes. 

How shall we set about working out 
the concrete details of our course? Is 
there any text book on this subject 
which we may use to simplify our 
work? I can only say that as yet 
there is no Open Sesame at the li- 
brarian’s command. There are a few 
books which will show you what to teach 
and how to proceed, but after all you 
must. base your instruction on your 
own library, on the books which you 
actually possess and the cards which 
are actually in your catalog. The 
books which I have found most useful 
for this purpose are: Faye and Eaton, 
Use of Books and Libraries; Rice, 
Lessons on the Use of Books and Li- 
braries; Ward, Practical Use of Books 
and Libraries ; and Suggestive Out- 
lines for Teaching the Use of the Li- 
brary. 

These are only a few suggestions as 
to a plan which may be used in library 
instruction, but they do not in any way 
profess to be the last word on the sub- 
ject. However, I have ventured to 
bring them to you hoping that they 
may help some one to solve the prob- 
lem, or at least arouse thot about this 
very important subject. 





School men sometimes write books 
which are commended, as for instance: 


Photography: Its principles and practice 

C. B. Neblette . 

In this volume of 600 pages is gathered 
all the information about photography that 
is necessary in a study of that science. It 
is intended as a textbook and the subtitle 
says it is “a manual of the theory and 
practice of photography designed for use in 
colleges, technical institutions and by the 
advanced student of science.” Its author 
speaks with authority, for he is a member 
of the Texas A. and M. College and was 
formerly director of the Division of pho- 
tography, Pennsylvania State College. 

The book is profusely illustrated and con- 
tains the following aids to a student: List 
of more rs 8 reference works on pho- 
tography; References to technical journals 
(arranged. according to chapter); Subject 
index; and Index of authors. (D. Van Nos- 
trand) 
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News from the Field 
Central Atlantic 


Martha Kelley, Pratt °19, formerly 
of the staff of the New York public 
library, was married February 23 to 
Edward Emery Barr of Brooklyn. 


Jessie R. Bowes, N. Y. P. L. 717-18, 
recently at the League of Nations li- 
brary, has been appointed cataloger at 
the Library of Congress. 


Frank J. Coleman, who is a member 
in high and responsible positions in la- 
bor circles, has been appointed to the 
Board of library trustees of the Public 


‘library of the District of Columbia. 


Mary Foster, for several years head 
of the children’s department, Public 
library, Birmingham, Alabama, will 
take charge of the schools department. 
Carnegie library, Pittsburgh, July 1. 


Frances K. Ray, N. Y. S. 1900, has 
resigned as librarian of the Medical li- 
brary, New York state library, to ac- 
cept a similar position at the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. Sanitarium, 
Mt. McGregor, N. Y. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Utica, N. Y., stresses the need 
there for more branches and deposit 
stations. The circulation last year 
reached 520,121v., 67 per cent of which 
was fiction ; books on the shelves, 110,- 
129; cost per volume of circulation, 17 
cents. A number of exhibits were held 
within the year. The demand for 
books in foreign languages grows rap- 
idly. 

John H. Leete, director of the 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh, and of 
the Carnegie library school, announces 
the following appointments as heads 
of departments: 

Clara Beetle, Simmons College, and 
for the past year and one-half acting 
head of the catalog department, as 
head of the department. 

Mary Elizabeth Foster, University 
of Pittsburgh and Carnegie library 
school of Pittsburgh, at present head 
of the children’s department of the 
Public library, Birmingham, Alabama, 
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as the head of the department of work 
with schools, to succeed Frances H. 
Kelly. ’ 

Frances H. Kelly, Wellesley Col- 
lege, New York State library school, 
as principal of the Carnegie library 
school, to succeed Nina C. Brotherton, 
who, as has already been announced, is 
to become a member of the faculty of 
the School of library science of Sim- 
mons College. 

Miss Beetle’s appointment became 
effective at once. Miss Foster’s and 
Miss Kelly’s appointments become 
effective July 1, 1927. 


Dr C. B. Connolly, for some time 
dean of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, was elected librarian of the 
North Side Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burgh. Dr Connolly succeeds the late 
Edward Eggers. The position carries 
a salary of $45,000 a year. 


Central 
Ruth Montgomery, N. Y. S. ’20, has 
been put in charge of re-cataloging at 
the Public library, Peoria, Ill. 


Katherine Hitt, Illinois ’16-17, has 
joined the staff of the Ryerson library, 
Art Institute, Chicago. 


Gertrude E. Hall, N. Y. S. ’20, for 
some time children’s librarian, Public 
library, Youngstown, Ohio, has be- 
come high-school librarian, Public li- 
brary, Cleveland. 


Dora Moore, N. Y. S. ’06-07, for- 
merly head cataloger at Ohio Wes- 
leyan University library, has accepted 
a similar position at the Ohio Uni- 
versity library, Athens, Ohio. 


Etta B. Fluke, Illinois ’25-26, has re- 
signed as assistant-librarian at the 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ohio, to accept a high-school 
librarianship in Chicago. 


James Shaw, librarian of the Public 
library, Aurora, IIl., since its founding 
in 1884, died after a brief illness at his 
home in Aurora, February 24, 1927. 
Mr Shaw was 87 years of age but ac- 
id and interested in his work to the 
ast. 
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The Public library of Racine, Wis., 
received a bequest of $100,000 as a 
permanent endowment by the will of 
the late Mrs Emily A. Lee of that city. 
She was the widow of C. A. Lee, for 
some years president of the Racine 
library board. The income from the 
fund, which is the largest gift the li- 
brary has ever received, is to be used 
for books and equipment. 


Some time since, Chicago was prom- 
ised a branch library in every one of 
the 50 city. wards. The number of 
branches in the last four years has in- 
creased from 37 to 43. The number of 
book deposits in school rooms grew 
from 2537 to 3080. This service is 
extended to 230 public schools and 116 
parochial and private schools. The 
number circulated is 11,611,107. There 
are 559,492 borrowers. 

The tremendous demand on the 
services of the central library makes 
some extension of its quarters impera- 
tive. Two plans have been discussed, 
first, to move the library to another 
locality where more ground space can 
be acquired and the other to consider 
an addition to the main library on the 
space that was left for that purpose 
when the main library was built. 


Electra C. Doren, librarian of the 
Public library, Dayton, Ohio, died at 
her home near that city, March 4, after 
a lingering illness of many months. 
She became connected with the library 
in 1876 and had been connected effec- 
tively with it since that date, with the 
exception of a short period, until her 
death. She helped it grow from a 
small collection of 7000v.-to a highly 
effective library of 427,000v., with 11 
branches, 364 extension agencies 
touching every interest in the place, a 
staff of 140 and 35,000 registered 
borrowers. 

She was the first director of the 
Western Reserve library school and a . 
pioneer and developer of many ac- 
cepted library activities of today. She 
served as vice-president of the A. L. A., 
chairman and member of many of its 
important committees, was a member 
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of the War Service commission, had 
been president and promoter of the 
Ohio library association and its work, 
was a charter member of the American 
Library Institute and she appeared on 
most of the important programs of 
A. L. A. meetings in the first years of 
the new century. She served as sub- 
stitute editor of Public Libraries in 
1912 and was always in the fore rank 
of the best library service of the coun- 
try. She was greatly beloved by those 
who knew her and her work. (see 
p. 177) 
South 


Miss Ora Smith has returned to the 
Public library, Birmingham, Alabama, 
as first assistant in the new depart- 
ment of science and technology. 


The state library of Mississippi has 
been remodeled at a cost of $15,000 and 
now presents a satisfactory arrange- 
ment of the law library, which Mrs W. 
H. Marshall, state librarian, claims is 
the finest in the southern states. The 
library contains over 100,000v. which 
are rapidly being put in place and 
classified for the use of the lawyers 
of the state. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary (Rosenberg), Galveston, Texas, 
records: Circulation, 90,000v.; books 
on the shelves, 77,000; pamphlets, 63,- 
000; current periodicals received 461. 
The historical collection is growing 
both in size and value. Income, $33,- 
310; total expenditures, $33,257— 
books, $2166; maintenance, $6668; 
binding, $1492; salaries and wages, 
$21,889. 


The Henry Watterson Memorial 
collection, presented to the Public li- 
brary, Louisville, Kentucky, some 
‘months ago by the widow of the late 
lamented editor, was received with 
delightful ceremonies on Tuesday, 
‘March 15. Addresses were made by 
the mayor of Louisville, by Judge 
Robert W. Bingham, representing Mrs 
Watterson, and Mr R C.. Ballard 
Thruston, representing the library 
board. 
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The new library of Duke University, 
Durham, N. C., was opened in March 
and will form a conspicious part of the 
complete group of 11 new buildings 
when they are finished. There is room 
for more than 100,000v. in the library, 
with reading rooms and administration 
halls for the work of the library. The 
old library, which was donated 25 
vears ago to Trinity College by James 
B. Duke at a cost of $55,000, has been 
turned over to Kittrell College, a 
negro school, where it will be removed 
and serve that institution as a library. 


One of the strong factors in the ar- 
rangement for more liberal library 
laws in Arkansas grew out the report 
of the regional meeting, which stated: 

Arkansas reported: Only one library has 
been voted the state tax allowance, one- 
half of one mill. Several libraries receive 
definite appropriations but all are inade- 
quate. Most of the libraries are supported 
by civic organizations. Four libraries have 
Carnegie buildings. Two new public li- 
braries established recently, at Texarkana, 
and at Russellville, the Lions club sponsor- 
ing the movement at the latter place. 

The work is carried on thru the Free 
Library service bureau in the State Saar 
ment of education and includes package 
libraries and traveling library service to 
rural schools and whenever possible to 
individuals. Funds for books and for a 
trained librarian as field worker to visit 
libraries and advise is the need especially 
of this state. 

A new branch of the Public library, 
St. Louis, Mo., was opened in Febru- 
ary. It is to be called the George O. 
Carpenter branch after the president 
of the library board who gave the 
ground on which it has been erected 
and who has long been interested in 
the St. Louis public library. The 
building, altho primarily a branch li- 
brary, will serve as a clubhouse for the 
community, which is a restricted resi- 
dential neighborhood. 

Architecturally, the building is very 
pleasing and from a library standpoint, 
it is admirably suited to its purpose. 
The front of the building shows three 
large, arched openings filled with 
glass. The sills of these windows are 
so low that passers-by can see within 
the building. The publicity thus fur- 
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nished for the library will, it is ex- 
pected, prove of value. 


The biennial report of the North 
Carolina library commission claims 
only one per cent of the public libraries 
of the United States and Canada. 
There is a steady progress and marked 
development in the libraries of the 
state. The appropriation was cut 
$2500 plus a further cut of five per cent 
ordered by the director of the budget. 
A number of new libraries have been 
opened and several library buildings 
erected. The provision for county li- 
braries by a number of counties is 
growing. There are 13 counties pro- 
viding library service in various de- 
grees for the rural residents. 

The secretary, Mrs Lillian B. 
Griggs, made 38 library visits in the 
two year period besides attending various 
meetings. A coupon was inserted in 
various county papers offering the use 
of the library and the privilege of re- 
ceiving any book chosen. The organ- 
izer made 114 visits for library inter- 
ests in 65 counties. Seventy visits 
were made to public school libraries. 
The traveling libraries are growing 
but more are needed. 


West 

Mrs Lila M. Woodruff, Illinois ’25- 
28, has been appointed reference as- 
sistant in the Public library, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Pacific Coast 

Henry C. Cox, Illinois, has been ap- 
pointed assistant cataloger in the San 
Diego public library. 

Muriel Wright of Sonora has been 
appointed librarian for Marin county, 
California. Miss Wright was librarian 
of Tuolumne county. 


Alice V. Carey, formerly of the chil- 
dren’s department of the Public li- 
brary, Cincinnati, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Public library, 
La Jolla, California. This is a branch 
of the Public library, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. 


The report of the Public library, 
Baker, Oregon, records: Books on the 


shelf, 13,294; borrowers, 5693; circula- 
tion, 64,485. Lessons in the use of the 
library are given in all the public 
schools of the city. The Adult Edu- 
cation is attracting much attention 
and there is an increasing interést in his- 
tory, art and philosophy. There has also 
been a decided rise in the standard of 
taste for fiction. Books are loaned to 
county readers who will agree to pay 
transportation charges. 

‘Canada 

Sylvia Laithwaite, Illinois ’25-26. 
has joined the staff of Public library, 
Toronto, Ontario. 

Hjordis Roseth, N.°Y. S. 19-20, is 
returning to Canada as librarian ‘of 
the Riordan Pulp and Paper . ‘Co., 
Hawkesbury. 

Foreign 


Rosalie Mackenzie, Pratt ’24, who 
has been librarian of the Shropshire 
county library, England, on _ the 
strength of her record there for the 
past year has been appointed to the 
librarianship of Leicestershire county, 
a more important post. 


A scientific library of Egpytology 
was opened at the Chicago House, 
Luxor, Egypt, March 15. The library 
was the gift of Julius Rosenwald of 
Chicago to the Oriental institute of 
the University of Chicago, at the re- 
quest of Prof James Breasted, leading 
Egyptologist of today. While it is a 
Chicago enterprize, the library costing 
$30,000, its contents will be open to all 
students visiting Luxor who. need its 
help. 


Lillian Whiting of Boston and her 
associate, Elise Emmons of England, 
have presented a considerable num- 
ber of books, in memory of Elizabeth 


Barrett Browning, to the Vieusseaux li-, 


brary in Florence, Italy. This library was 
founded in 1819 and the most learned 
scholars have frequented its rooms. Its 
contents include a great range ‘of works 
in the romance languages, and much. of 


the writing of English Victorians. For 


many years the library has been a fa- 
vorite place for foreign visitors in Flor- 
ence. 











